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MEMORIAL. 


To  the  People  of  the  United  States  and  the  Honorable  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

Again  the  “ Chinese  Question  ” is  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  little  “ yellow  man  ” is  again  represented 
as  working  ruin  and  desolation  all  over  this  great  empire.  He 
is  the  factor  of  factors;  from  the  “ Sand  Lot”  he  works  his  way 
up  until  the  national  conventions  are  reached.  When  the  re- 
turns are  all  in,  a rest  is  taken,  until  Congress  convenes.  He 
has  now  reached  that  point  for  the  tenth  time.  Sixty  millions 
of  people  are  waiting  to  see  what  is  to  become  of  the  eighty 
thousand  Chinese  residents  of  the  United  States — whose  fate  is 
now  in  your  hands.  To  guide  you  in  your  action,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  have  issued  a book  in 
which  the  Chinaman  is  held  up  to  view  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  vile  and  monstrous.  The  telegraph  announces  that  large 
numbers  have  been  given  to  members  of  Congress.  Hence  this 
publication. 

There  are  various  methods  adopted  here  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
by  political  demagogues  to  bring  before  the  people  their  claims 
for  office.  The  first  step  is,  invariably,  to  denounce  the  Chinese. 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  no  exception.  The  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  author  and  father  of  this  report  expects  that  it  will 
give  him  the  nomination  of  Mayor  of  this  city.  He  says  in  his 
book  edition,  that  no  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  attack  a sin- 
gle statement  of  fact  contained  in  his  report.  He  might,  with 
the  same  propriety,  assert  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  con- 
trovert the  Sand  Lot  demagogue’s  Sunday  oratory.  The  writer 
of  this  has  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  the  report  as  false,  mis- 
leading and  untrue,  built  up  from  a grain  of  truth.  The  inde- 
pendent press  commented  freely  on  this  report.  The  Argus  said, 
in  its  issue  of  July  25: 


‘ ‘ But  there  are  other  portions  of  the  city  not  inhabited  by 
“ the  Chinese,  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  and  moral  at- 
“ mosphere  are  not  a whit  better,  and  which  deserve  quite  as 
“ much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  as  does  the 
“ section  described  by  the  committee.  ‘ Tar  Flat  ’ and  the  ‘ Bar- 
“ barv  Coast’  afford  particularly  fine  fields  for  investigation  and 
“ missionary  effort,  and  there  are  numerous  ‘ patches  ’ south  of 
“ Howard  street  and  west  of  Fifth  that  can  hold  their  own  for  un- 
“ adulterated  immorality , death-dealing  filth,  and  general  cussed- 
“ ness  against  any  part  of  Chinatown.  These  places,  too,  should 
“ have  been  visited  and  ‘surveyed,’  and  the  findings  included 
“ in  the  report.  * * * Such  rot  is  unworthy  of  the  men  who 

“ composed  the  committee  and  presented  the  report. 

“ It  is  the  Yeeiest  Demagogism. 

“ The  Chinaman  has  many  vices  — smokes  opium,  plays 
“ ‘tan,’  buys  lottery  tickets,  and  does  a great  many  other 
“ things  that  he  should  not  do — but  he  is  industrious,  frugal, 
“temperate,  peaceful,  and  he  pays  his  debts  and  ‘washes 
“ his  slate’  at  the  close  of  the  year.  His  white  brother  has  all 
“ of  his  vices  and  but  few  of  his  virtues.  Hence  we  do  not  be- 
“ lieve  that  it  would  be  good  policy,  even  were  it  possible,  to 
“ compel  him  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  white  race.  He  should 
“ be  compelled,  however,  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  keep 
“ his  person,  and  premises  in  good  sanitary  condition.  Having 
“ done  this,  nothing  more  should  be  exacted  of  him  than  is  ex- 
“ acted  of  any  other  foreigner  who  takes  up  his  abode  in  our 
“ midst.” 

The  Ingleside  comments  as  follows  on  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors: 

‘ ‘ Almost  everything  in  our  municipality  is  for  sale.  Is  it  sur- 
“ prising  that  the  Mongol  should  avail  himself  of  the  fullmeas- 
“ ure  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  judicious  use  of 
‘ ‘ a well-filled  purse  ? What  matters  if  he  does  pay  for  the  priv- 
“ ilege  of  becoming  a trader  on  our  shores?  His  superior  thrift 
“ and  industry  will  soon  come  into  play.  He  can  afford  to  pay 
“ tribute  and  hush  money  to  a few  for  the  privilege  of  despoil- 
“ ing  the  many.  His  is  a Pilgrim’s  Progress  with  few  halting 
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“ places  after  all;  a costly  ferry  or  a cheap  plank,  this  is  the 
“ initial  cost.  Then  comes  the  yearly  tax,  and  the  rest  is  all 
“ play  and  no  work.  Mr.  Farwell  and  his  committee  may  in- 
“ vestigate  Chinatown  till  doomsday,  but  to  what  purpose.  Chi- 
“ natown  is  a part  of  San  Francisco.  There  are  laws  and  ord- 
“ inances  enough  already  if  there  is  some  effort  to  carry  them 
‘ ‘ out.  But  here’s  the  rub.  The  same  masters  who  put  Mr. 
‘ ‘ Farwell  & Co.  into  office  are  ready  to  protect  the  policeman 
* ‘ who  walks  with  hollow  step  but  full  pocket  the  streets  of  sub- 
“ sidizing  Chinatown.  The  officers  who  are  to  enforce  the  law  wax 
“ rich  and  prosperous  by  allowing  it  to  be  broken.  As  for  exposes, 
“ such  as  we  have  recently  been  treated  to  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
“ pervisors,  these  are  more  useful  to  the  peeler  than  to  the  pub- 
“ lie.  The  ruddy  light  of  supervisorial  indignation  will  only 
“ the  better  serve  to  illuminate  the  consciences  of  those  forget- 
“ ful  citizens  of  new  China  who  have  not  been  paying  back- 
“ scheesh  with  the  regularity  and  promptness  desirable  to  the 
“ collector.  Judge  Hoffman  is  right.  Punishment  begins  at 
“ hopae.” 

The  News  Letter,  one  of  the  oldest  journals  of  this  coast  says: 
“ The  Chinatown  Report. 

“ The  report  on  Chinatown,  just  presented  to  the  Board  of 
“ Supervisors,  is  more  than  usually  sensational  and  misleading. 
“We  cannot  believe  that  the  number  of  Chinese  residents  has 
“ increased  since  the  census,  and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
“ that  their  number  is  over  20,000,  considering  the  restricted 
“ immigration  and  the  large  exodus  of  the  last  few  years.  Nor 
“ has  the  overcrowding  been  increased,  while  the  general  sani- 
“ tary  condition  of  the  district  has  undoubtedly  been  improved. 

“ The  ‘reporters’  are  greatly  exercised  by  finding  that  the 
‘ * health  of  the  Chinese  compares  more  than  favorably  with  that 
“ of  the  white  citizens,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
“ and  universal  violation  of  accepted  hygienic  rules.  “With 
“ open  cesspools,  exhalations  of  ill-constructed  water-closets, 
“ sinks,  sewers  and  urinals  tainting  the  air  with  noxious  vapors; 
“ with  people  herded  together  and  packed  in  damp  cellars,  liv- 
“ ing,  literally,  the  life  of  vermin,  badly  fed  and  badly  clothed; 


“ addicted  to  the  daily  use  of  opium  to  the  extent  that  many 
“ hours  of  each  day  and  night  are  passed  in  the  delirious  stupe- 
“ faction  of  its  influence,  the  general  health  of  the  locality  com- 
‘ 1 pares  more  than  favorably  with  other  sections  of  the  city,  which 
“ are  surrounded  by  far  more  favorable  conditions.”  And  then, 
“ with  curious  inconsistency  and  ignorance  of  hygienic  laws, 
“ they  proceed  to  ascribe  this  immunity  from  disease  and  death 
“ to  the  general  habit  of  fumigation,  and  our  great  surprise  is 
“ that  the  habit  of  gambling  was  not  also  lauded  as  a means  of 
“ preventing  fear  and  the  acceptance  of  disease. 

“ Now,  we  have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  sanitary  value  of  a 
“ polluted  atmosphere,  no  matter  how  that  pollution  is  produced. 
“We  take  our  stand  in  favor  of  fresh,  pure  air,  abundantly  sup- 
“ plied.  It  seems  to  us  absurd  that  any  people  can  be  healthy 
“ who  are  herded  and  packed  away  in  damp  cellars,  with  less 
“ than  150  cubic  feet  of  space  per  head,  and  that  scanty  supply 
“ contaminated  with  the  foul  and  disgusting  fumes  of  tobacco, 
“ opium  and  wood.  And  we  confess  to  a stronger  faith  in  the 
“ efficiency  of  hygienic  laws  than  to  suppose  that  the  lives  of 
“ any  people  can  be  prolonged  by  their  constant  violation. 
“ Either,  then,  the  facts  are  misrepresented  or  the  inferences  are 
“ false  and  delusive.  But  if  the  health  of  the  Chinese  does,  in- 
“ deed,  compare  in  any  respect  whatever  more  than  favorably 
“ with  that  of  other  citizens,  it  is  clearly  because  the  general 
“ sanitary  condition  of  the  city  must  be  worse  than  that  of 
“ Chinatown. 

“ Neither  the  cause  of  sanitation  nor  the  interests  of  public 
“ morality  are  promoted  by  the  statements  of  this  report,  which 
“ is  the  result  of  violent  prejudice  and  a profound  ignorance  of 
“ sanitary  questions.  The  reporters  have  made  a comparison 
* ‘ between  things  which  are  totally  unlike  to  each  other  both  as 
“ regards  their  character  and  surroundings.  The  sanitary  con- 
“ dition  of  San  Francisco  is  not  truly  represented  by  the  rate  of 
“ mortality,  nor  is  that  of  Chinatown.  * * * But  the  sani- 

“ tary  surroundings  of  the  Chinese  are  better  than  those  of  the 
“ whites.  The  twelve  blocks  of  Chinatown  are  probably  the 
“ very  best  in  the  city,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  They 
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“ lie  upon  a gentle  slope,  towards  the  south  and  east,  well- 
“ exposed  to  the  sun,  and  well-sheltered  from  the  Pacific  gales 
“ and  fogs.  These  blocks  are  well-raised  above  the  level  of  the 
“ outfall  sewers,  most  of  which  are  filled  with  filth.  The  sew- 
“ ers  have  an  excellent  grade.  The  gases  rise  to  escape  in  Taylor 
“ street  and  Nob  Hill.  The  ventilation  is,  therefore,  excellent. 

“ The  lavish  use  of  water  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  flushes 
“ out  the  sewers  of  Chinatown,  and  keeps  them  compara- 
“ tively  clean  and  sweet.  There  is  more  stagnant  filth  in  one 
“ block  of  Howard  street  than  there  is  in  all  Chinatown.  It  is 
“ the  whites,  and  not  the  Chinese,  who  suffer  from  the  filth  dis- 
“ eases.  Already  this  month  more  than  a hundred  cases  of 
“ diphtheria  have  been  reported  at  the  Health  Office.  An  in- 
“ spection  of  the  localities  must  convince  the  most  skeptical 
“ that  it  is  a filth  disease.  It  is  found  in  Minna  street,  Steven- 
“ son  street,  Howard  street,  Hinckley  street,  and  in  outlying 
“ districts,  where  there  is  often  a complete  absence  of  proper 
“ drainage;  but  not  a single  case  is  found  in  Chinatown.  Typhoid 
“ fever  comes  from  similar  localities,  but  there  is  none  in  China- 
“ town.  If  cholera  were  to  invade  the  city,  it  would  find  its 
“ most  suitable  home  in  the  stinking,  rotten  sewers  of  the  Board 
“ of  Supervisors,  and  there  are  few  or  none  of  them  in  China- 
“ town. 

“ Nor  do  the  personal  habits  of  the  Chinese  favor  the  produc- 
“ tion  of  filth  diseases.  The  reporters  only  show  their  ignorance 
“ in  stating  that  the  Chinese  are  badly  fed  and  clothed.  They 
“ live  abstemiously,  for  their  work  is  not  laborious,  and  they 
“ are  cleanly  in  their  persons.  It  maybe  doubted  if  the  opium 
“ habit  is  more  destructive  than  the  alcohol  abuse.  The  great 
“ bane  of  the  Chinese  is  undoubtedly  overcrowding,  both  in  the 
“ workshops  and  sleeping  rooms.  The  constant  inhalation  of 
“ foul  air,  both  day  and  night,  is  very  productive  of  disease, 
“ and  it  is  certain  that  the  mortality  from  consumption,  between 
“ the  ages  of  25  and  40  years,  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  what 
“ it  ought  to  be.” 

Pages  might  be  added  all  of  which  were  bold  enough  to  chal- 
lenge the  truthfulness  of  the  Farwell  report.  The  criticism  of 
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the  News  Letter  is  based  upon  a census  contained  in  the  report 
taken  by  counting  the  bunks,  and  crediting  two  Chinese  to  each, 
making  the  resident  population  at  over  30,000.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  examine  the  death  rate,  when  to  the  astonishment 
of  this  astute  supervisor  it  was  discovered  that  there  were 
30,000  Chinese  who  were  living  in  a manner  quoted  by  the 
News  Letter,  and  yet,  the  general  health  of  this  pestilential 
quarter  “ compares  more  than  favorably  with  other  sections  of 
the  city.”  All  of  which  is  simply  bosh.  According  to  this 
“ bunk  ” census  the  death  rate  was  far  below  that  of  any  city  in 
the  world,  to  wit,  15.30  on  each  one  thousand,  whereas  the  death 
rate  of  the  Chinese  population  (not  the  bunks)  has  averaged  for 
the  past  five  years,  21.50,  placing  the  Chinese  population  in 
1880,  (U.  S.  Census)  at  22,000,— 

The  Population  at  Present  Not  Exceeding  20,000. 

The  death  rate  of  the  Caucasian  race  has  averaged  for  the 
same  time  about  20  on  each  one  thousand. 

It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  that  two  Chinese  occupy  one 
bed.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  see  to  what  class  this 
supervisorial  report  are  toadying  to,  to  obtain  their  votes.  The 
following  is  from  the  Argonaut  of  December  26th,  1885, — a 
weekly  journal  having  a large  circulation. 

“ San  Francisco  presents  a spectacle  at  which  every  native- 
“ born  American  has  the  right  to  be  angry,  and  every  respect- 
“ able,  well-behaved,  and  decent  foreigner  has  the  right  to  be 
“ ashamed.  The  safety  of  our  property  and  the  security  of  our 
‘ ‘ lives  are  being  imperiled  by  the  contentions  of  a set  of  foreign- 
“ born  wretches.  They  take  Sunday  for  their  day  of  wrangle, 
“ and  have  fixed  upon  an  unoccupied  central  place,  in  front  of 
“ the  City  Hall,  for  their  profane  and  vulgar  clamor.  This 
“ indecent  disputation  is  over  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  live 
“ and  labor  in  this  country.  The  refuse  and  sweepings  of  Eu- 
“ rope,  the  ignorant,  brutal,  idle  offscourings  of  civilization, 
“ meet  weekly  upon  the  Sand-lot  in  San  Francisco,  to  determine 
“ whether  respectable,  industrious  foreign-born  citizens  and 
“ native-born  Americans  shall  be  permitted  to  treat  Chinese 
“ humanely  and  employ  them  in  business  vocations,  or  unite 
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“ with  this  idle  and  worthless  foreign  gangin  driving  them  into 
“ the  sea.”  * * “ Let  every  man  and  every  woman  of  the 

“ O’Donnell  and  Weissman  factions,  every  beer-guzzling  Ger- 
“ man  Socialist,  every  Russian  Nihilist,  Jew  or  Gentile,  every 
“ chattering  French  monkey  of  a Communist,  every  scowling 
“ Italian  lazzaroni;  and  if  there  are  any  native-born  American 
£ ‘ demagogues,  Democratic  or  Republican,  who  think  they  can 
“ make  votes  from  this  gang,  turn  them  in;  and  if,  at  the  tap  of 
‘ ‘ the  bell,  they  do  not  stop  quarreling  with  their  mouths  and 
“ turn  to  fighting  in  earnest,  let  the  police  fire  upon  them;  and 
“ when  time  is  called  and  either  faction  surrenders,  let  the 
“ police  give  the  victors  a sound  drubbing  with  their  clubs. 
“ * * * Less  than  four  hundred  unarmed  and  unprincipled 

‘‘  foreign  blackguards  have  kept  this  city  in  commotion  for  years. 
“ There  are  forty  thousand  intelligent,  brave,  property-owning, 
“ tax-paying  citizens  who  have  now  for  years  been  annoyed 
* * with  this  contemptible  and  cowardly  squad  of  foreign  miscre- 
“ ants,  and  things  grow  worse  instead  of  better.  Both  political 
“ parties,  with  their  respective  bosses,  are  conspiring  for  their  votes. 
“ There  is  a close  connecting  link  between  the  vagabonds  on  the 
“ outside  of  the  City  Hall  on  Sundays,  and  the  officials  on  the 
“ inside  on  week  days.  The  daily  press,  and  all  of  it  except  the 
“ Alta  California,  has  toadied  to  them  in  the  past.  Our  tax- 
“ paying  citizens,  native-born  and  foreign,  should  form  them- 
“ selves  into  precinct  clubs,  with  a central  organization  some- 
“ thing  like  the  present  political  one.  Let  it  be  secret;  let  it 
“ exclude  every  man  who  has  not  property  to  tax;  let  it  take  as 
“ much  pains  to  protect  life  and  property,  law  and  order,  as 
££  politicians  do  to  get  office;  let  it  admit  men  of  all  nationalities, 
“ andiall  religions,  and  all  parties;  let  it  undertake  to  sustain 
“ the  police  in  taking  a responsibility  that  it  now  shirks;  let  it 
“ break  up  this  Sand-lot  business;  and  if  a riot  ensues,  let  it  be 
“ prepared  to  fight.  Let  the  impecunious,  idle,  foreign-born 
££  loafer  be  disabused  of  his  present  impression  that  gentlemen 
££  will  not  fight;  that  men  of  property  have  not  the  courage  to 
££  defend  it;  that  men  of  families  have  less  to  fight  for  or  less 
“ willingness  to  engage  in  a quarrel  for  the  defense  of  their 
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“ lives  and  property  than  the  criminal,  idle,  and  vagabond 
“ class.” 

The  forgoing  is  a truthful  and  graphic  description  of  the  con- 
tinuous agitation  of  the  Chinese  question.  It  is  this  class  that 
is  demanding  the  extreme  of  extremes  to  be  visited  upon  an  in- 
offensive class  of  unoffending  Chinese.  San  Francisco  is  no  ex- 
ception, over  the  whole  “Pacific  Slope”  this  same  class  of 
foreign  born  canaile  are  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese) 
Demagogues  respond  to  the  cry  that  the  “ Chinese  must  go” 
and  Congresss  memorialized  to  aid  them.  Is  it  not  about  time 
to  inquire  how  it  came  about  that  the  little  yellow  man  is  here  ? 
Let  us  see.  Years  ago  this  great  nation  sent  a fleet  of  war  ships 
to  China  and  demanded  that  her  ports  be  opened  to  trade  with 
our  people.  This  was  acceded  to.  Later  we  made  a treaty. 
1844.)  Mr.  Cushing  signed  the  solemn  obligation,  which  says  in 
Article  I. 

“ There  shall  be  a perfect,  permanent,  and  universal  peace, 
“ and  a sincere  and  cordial  amity  between  the  United  States  of 
“ America  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire  on  the 
“ other  part,  and  between  their  people  respectively,  without 
“ exception  of  persons  or  places.” 

Again  reaffirming  this  pledge  in  1858,  the  United  States 
bound  themselves  to  treat  these  people  resident  here  as  they 
required  our  people  resident  in  China  to  be  treated,  in  these 
words : 

“ There  shall  be,  as  there  has  always  been,  peace  and  friend. 
“ ship  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta  Tsing 
“ Empire,  and  between  their  people  respectively.  They  shall 
“ not  insult  and  oppress  each  other  for  any  trifling  cause,  so  as 
“ to  produce  an  estrangement  between  them;  and  if  any  other 
“ nation  should  act  unjustly  or  oppressively,  the  United  States 
“ will  exert  their  good  offices,  on  being  informed  of  the  case,  to 
“ bring  about  amicable  arrangement  of  the  question,  thus  show- 
“ ing  their  friendly  feelings.” 

In  a publication  by  S.  Wells  Williams  entitled  “ Our  relations 
with  China,”  he  comments  on  this  article  as  follows: 

“ By  this  article,  the  United  States  have  bound  themselves  to 
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“ treat  the  Chinese,  as  they  ask  them  to  treat  American  citizens, 
“in  a way  which  they  have  not  bound  themselves  to  do  with 
“ any  other  nation.  In  China,  its  spirit  and  letter  have,  on  the 
“ whole,  been  well  carried  out.  In  1848,  three  men  were  exe- 
“ cuted  for  the  murder  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Lowrie,  and  six  more 
“ banished;  and  1856,  a man  was  executed  at  Fuhchau  for  kill- 
“ ing  Mr.  Cunningham  in  a mob.  This  was  by  the  Chinese 
“ authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  one  David  Williams  was 
“ sentenced  to  death  at  Shanghai  in  the  United  States  Consular 
“ Court  for  piracy  and  murder  in  Chinese  waters  in  1868,  and 
“ would  have  been  executed  if  he  had  not  committed  suicide  the 
“ night  before  the  appointed  day.  Another  man,  named 
“ Thompson,  was  subsequently  tried  and  found  guilty  of  mur- 
“ dering  a Chinese,  but  he  escaped  from  prison  two  or  three 
“ days  before  the  day  set  for  his  execution.  These  instances 
“ have  sufficed  to  show  the  determination  of  the  authorities  of 
“ both  countries  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  their  lands  in  main- 
“ taining  treaty  stipulations.  In  the  retrospect  of  the  thirty- 
“ five  years,  since  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  and  considering  the 
“ way  in  which  foreign  treaties  were  forced  out  of  the  Chinese, 
“ and  their  feeling  that  they  seldom  get  redress  when  they  are 
“ the  plaintiffs,  they  deserve  respect  for  the  manner  in  which 
“ they  have  observed  them.” 

“ To  say  that  the  great  majority  of  Chinese  now  in  our  bor- 
“ ders  are  fairly  treated,  and  that  the  cases  of  outrage  and  un- 
“ redressed  wrongs  form  the  vast  exception,  is  simply  to  evade 
“ the  responsibility  which  rests  on  a Government  to  secure  pro- 
“ tection  to  every  individual  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
“ Government  of  the  United  States  properly  requires  and  ex- 
“ pects  that  every  American  citizen  visiting  or  residing  in  China, 
“ shall  be  treated  justly  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  its 
“ consuls  dwelling  at  the  ports  would  soon  be  recalled  if  they 
“ failed  to  do  their  utmost  to  redress  wrongs  suffered  in  life, 
“ limb,  or  property  by  the  poorest  citizen.  The  Imperial 
“ Government  has  already  paid  out  about  $800,000  to  indemnify 
“ the  losses  of  our  citizens  within  its  territory.  Some  of  these 
“ losses  were  incurred  by  the  direct  act  of  British  forces  setting 
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“ tire  to  the  houses  of  Americans,  and  in  no  case,  almost,  were 
“ they  caused  by  direct  attack  on  them  as  such.  Mission 
“ chapels  have  been  destroyed,  or  pillaged  by  mobs  at  Tientsin, 
“ Shanghai,  Fuhchau,  and  Canton,  and  indemnity  made  in 
“ every  case. 

“ How  mortifying  is  the  record  of  robberies,  murders,  arsons, 
“ and  assaults,  committed  on  peaceable  Chinese  living  on  the 
‘ • Pacific  coast,  not  one  of  whom  had  any  power  to  plead  their 
“ case,  and  most  of  whom  probably  suffered  in  silence  ! Do  we 
“ excuse  ourselves  from  fulfilling  treaty  obligations,  the  most 
“ solemn  obligations  a nation  can  impose  on  itself,  and  whose 
“ infraction  always  ought  to  involve  loss  of  character  and  moral 
“ power,  because  the  Chinese  Government  is  a pagan  Govern- 
“ ment,  and  weak,  too,  as  well?  Can  this  Nation  look  quietly 
“ on  while  Chinese  are  murdered,  and  their  houses  burned  over 
“ their  heads,  in  California,  and  no  one  is  executed  for  such 
“ murders,  or  mulcted  for  such  arsons;  and  then  excuse  itself 
“ for  such  a breach  of  faith  because  these  acts  were  committed 
“ in  a State.” 

Again,  in  1868,  this  great  nation  pledged  the  Chinese  Empire 
thus:  Article  VI.,  “ citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  or  re- 
“ siding  in  China,  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  immunities,  or 
“ exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  maybe  enjoyed 
“ by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  And  re- 
“ ciprocally  Chinese  subjects  residing  in  the  United  States  shall 
“ enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  respect 
“ to  travel  orresidence  as  there  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or 
“ subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.”  Signed  by  Mr.  Burlin- 
game. 

Eleven  years  after,  the  Chinese  question  having  become  a 
great  political  petard,  the  weekly  explosions  on  the  Sand  lot 
were  felt  in  the  national  capitol,  and  another  treaty  was  de- 
manded, commissioners  were  sent  and  the  result  was  the 
Restriction  or  Angell  Treaty. 

Preliminary  to  this  meeting  of  the  Chinese  and  American 
Commissioners,  a communication  was  sent  to  those  representing 
the  Chinese  Government,  in  which  the  following  language  was 
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used  concerning  the  resident  Chinese  then  in  the  United  States. 

“ Fortunately  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  have  been  of 
‘ ‘ unbroken  and  increasing  friendship  from  the  date  of  the  first 
“ treaty  negotiated  between  them  to  the  present  moment.  It  is 
“ only  natural  it  should  have  been  so.  Without  conflicting  inter- 
“ est  to  disturb  their  relations,  representing  in  their  territorial 
“ extent,  and  in  their  large  populations,  the  power  of  the  two 
“ great  nations  which  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they 
“ are  united  by  the  consciousness  that  free  intercourse  between 
“ them,  properly  conducted,  can  only  be  beneficial  to  both.  * * * 
“ So  far  as  those  (Chinese)  are  concerned,  who,  under  treaty 
“ guarantee,  have  come  to  the  United  States,  that  government  recog- 
“ nizes  but  one  duty,  and  that  is  to  maintain  them  in  the  exercise  of 
“ their  treaty  privileges  against  any  opposition,  whether  it  takes  the 
“ shape  of  popular  violence  or  of  legislative  enactment.”  * * * 

“ That  two  great  nations  discussing  such  a subject  must  always 
“ assume  that  they  will  both  act  in  good  faith  and  with  due  con- 
‘ ‘ sideration  for  the  interest  and  friendship  of  each  other.  ’ ’ 

The  Chinese  Commissioners  said,  “The  commission  might  be 
“ assured  that  China  did  not  in  any  way  mistrust  the  motives  of 
“ the  United  States  nor  for  an  instant  doubt  that  the  government 
‘ 1 of  the  United  States  would  act  with  entire  fairness  towards  the 
“ Chinese.”  See  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1881. 

After  the  discussion  of  all  points  pertaining  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  existing  treaties  the  commissioners  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing new  treaty  which  was  signed  at  Peking  on  November 
17th,  1880. 

“ Article  I.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of 
“ the  United  States  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the 
“ United  States,  or  their  residence  therein,  affects  or  threatens 
“ to  affect  the  interests  of  that  country,  or  to  endanger  the  good 
‘ ‘ order  of  the  said  country  or  of  any  locality  within  the  territory 
“ thereof,  the  Government  of  China  agrees  that  the  Govern- 
“ ment  of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend 
“ such  coming  or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it. 
“ The  limitation  or  suspension  shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall 
“ apply  only  to  Chinese  who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as 
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“ laborers,  other  classes  not  being  included  in  the  limitations. 
“ Legislation  taken  in  regard  to  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of  such 
“ a character  only  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  regulation,  lim- 
“ itation,  or  suspension  of  immigration,  and  immigrants  shall 
“ not  be  subject  to  personal  maltreatment  or  abuse. 

“ Art.  II.  Chinese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to  the 
“ United  States  as  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  from  curi- 
“ osity,  together  with  their  body  and  household  servants,  and 
“ Chinese  laborers,  who  are  now  in  the  United  States,  shall  be 
“ allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and 
“ shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and 
“ exemptions  which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
‘ ‘ the  most  favored  nations. 

“ Art.  III.  If  the  Chinese  laborers,  or  Chinese  of  any  other 
“ class,  now  either  permanently  or  temporarily  residing  in  the 
“ territory  of  the  United  States,  meet  with  ill  treatment  at  the 
“ hands  of  any  other  persons,  the  Government  of  the  United 
“ States  will  exert  all  its  power  to  devise  measures  for  their 
“ protection  and  to  secure  to  them  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
“ immunities,  and  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
“ or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  to  which  they  are 
“ entitled  by  treaty. 

‘ ‘ Art.  IV.  The  high  contracting  powers  having  agreed  upon 
“ the  foregoing  articles,  whenever  the  Government  of  the  United 
“ States  shall  adopt  legislative  measures  in  accordance  there- 
‘ ‘ with  such  measures  will  be  communicated  to  the  Government 
“ of  China.  If  the  measures  as  enacted  are  found  to  workhard- 
“ ships  upon  the  subjects  of  China  the  Chinese  minister  at 
“ Washington  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Secre- 
“ tary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  who  will  consider  the  sub- 
“ ject  with  him;  and  the  Chinese  foreign  office  may  also  bring 
“ the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  United  States  minister  at  Pe- 
“ king  and  consider  the  subjectNvith  him,  to  the  end  that  mutual 
“ and  unqualified  benefit  may  result.” 

Following  this  treaty  a bill  was  introduced  into  and  passed  by 
Congress,  suspending  Chinese  immigration  for  the  period  of 
twenty  years.  This  was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur  on  the 
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ground  that  it  conflicted  with  the  Treaty  in  this,  that  a twenty 
year  suspension  was  unreasonable. 

The  final  result  was  the  passage  of  the  Restriction  Act  of 
May  6, 1882. 

Finding  that  portions  of  this  act  were  somewhat  ambiguous, 
an  amended  Restriction  Act  was  passed  July  5,  1884. 

The  Burlingame  Treaty  was  Hailed  with  Delight 
all  over  this  land  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  San 
Francisco,  where  merchants,  politicians,  and  State  and  muni- 
cipal dignitaries  of  both  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  ingra- 
tiating themselves  with  the  Chinese. 

Chinese  immigration  commenced,  and  it  came  none  too  fast 
for  the  labor  demand.  Works  of  internal  improvement  and  the 
reclamation  of  swamp  lands  demanded  the  labor  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, while  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  and  the  employers  of 
domestics  found  room  for  all  who  came.  Foreigners,  not  na- 
tives, finally  took  up  the  cry  that  “ the  Chinese  must  go.”  This 
emanated  from  the  communistic  Sand  lot,  but  both  political  par- 
ties on  the  Pacific  Coast  soon  joined  the  hue  and  cry  and  passed 
resolutions  against  this  emigration.  A vote  of  the  people  upon 
the  subject  was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  next  general,  and  the  managers  of  each  party  had 
all  the  tickets  printed  “ against  Chinese  emigration,”  notwith- 
standing the  statutes  required  two  propositions  to  be  printed 
and  voted  upon,  “ for  Chinese  immigration,”  and  “ against  Chi- 
nese immigration.”  Some  800  or  900  took  the  trouble  to  erase 
the  word  “ against,”  and  insert  the  word  “ for;”  all  the  other 
ballots  were  cast  against.  Tens  of  thousands  voting  against 
who  did  not  even  know  what  they  were  doing.  From  this  it  is 
urged  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  are  unanimous  upon  the 
question ! 

Have  these  solemn  treaty  obligations  been  enforced  ? The 
outrages  perpetrated  and  now  being  visited  upon  these  defense- 
less people  should  cause  every  true  American  to  blush  with 
shame  and  indignation — driven  from  place  to  place,  their  prop- 
erty destroyed,  murdered,  shot  down  like  wild  beasts,  the  torch 
applied  to  their  dwellings,  and  all  this  is  permitted  in  free 
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America,  in  the  face  of  solemn  national  pledges  to  the  contrary. 
And  worse  still:  that  these  crimes  and  outrages  are  committed 
by  aliens,  who  are  entitled  to  no  other  privileges,  immunities  or 
exemptions — except  to  vote — than  the  resident  Chinaman.  Had 
one  hundredth  part  of  this  treatment  been  visited  upon  Ameri- 
can residents  in  China  that  the  Chinese  are  now  daily  subjected 
to  in  this  free  and  Christian  country,  can  anyone  doubt  the 
prompt  action  that  would  be  taken  by  this  Government,  even  to 
the  extreme  of  war. 

Having  carried  out  the  demands  of  the  political  leaders,  by 
making  a treaty  and  enacting  a law  restricting  Chinese  from  com- 
ing to  this  country,  it  was  said — Now  we  will  have  peace.  But 
all  such  assurances  have  proved  fallacious.  The  indignities  and 
murderous  outrages  have  increased  four-fold.  The  political 
demagogue  having  gained  a point,  now  shouts  for  more,  and 
demands  of  Congress  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  yellow  man  and 
the  expulsion  of  those  here.  And  Mr.  Supervisor  Farwell  tells 
members  of  Congress,  in  his  book,  that  the  Chinese  will  not 
adopt  our  Christian  faith  and  methods,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
civilization. 

The  Six  Chinese  Companies — Their  Origin  and  Purpose. 

The  old  cry  that  the  Chinese  are  bonden  slaves  has  again,  for 
the  third  time,  come  to  the  front.  The  halls  of  Congress  will 
soon  re-echo  the  charge;  and  right  here  I propose  to  settle  that 
charge,  once  for  all.  The  same  announcement  was  made  through- 
out this  coast  for  the  first  time  in  1862.  The  Legislature  of  that 
year  appointed  a committee  to  investigate  the  Chinese  generally, 
and  to  especially  report  upon  the  slavery  charge. 

In  their  report  the  committee  say  that  “ They  (the  Chinese) 
“ pursue  whatever  calling  they  choose,  and  are  as  free  as  any  per- 
“ sons  in  the  Stale.  Upon  this  head  your  committee  examined 
“ them  at  great  length  and  in  the  most  minute  and  careful  man- 
“ ner;  and  your  committee  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  system  of 
“ slavery  or  coolyism  among  the  Chinese  in  this  State.  If  there 
“ is  any  proof  going  to  establish  the  fact  that  any  portion  of  the 
“ Chinese  are  imported  into  this  State  as  slaves  or  coolies,  your 
**  committee  have  failed  to  discover  it.” 
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Again  this  question  was  brought  before  the  Joint  Congres 
sional  Committee  of  which  the  late  Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton  was 
Chairman,  who,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  in  his  report,  (Mis. 
Doc.  No.  20,  Senate,  45th  Congress,  page  13),  says:  “ The  evi- 
“ dence  established  the  fact  that  Chinese  labor  in  California  is 
“ as  free  as  any  other.  They  all  come  as  free  men  and  are  their 
“ own  masters  absolutely.  In  many  cases  they  borrow  their 
“ passage  money  in  China,  with  an  agreement  to  repay  from 
“ their  earnings  in  this  country  with  a large  interest,  an  agree- 
“ ment  which,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  rarely  fail  to 
“ perform.” 

If  necessary,  one.  hundred  pages  of  testimony  could  be  copied 
right  here,  taken  before  that  committee,  by  witnesses  of  the 
highest  respectability,  all  going  to  show  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  Chinese  in  this  country.  Mr.  Supervisor  Farwell  at- 
tempts to  show  in  his  book  that  slavery  exists  in  China,  and 
hence  it  is  easy  to  transplant  it  here.  % 

The  Hon.  G.  F.  Seward,  late  United  States  Minister  to  China 
and  a resident  there  of  twenty  years,  says  in  his  book  on 
“ Chinese  Immigration,”  page  156  and  157 : 

“ It  was  my  intention  in  beginning  this  chapter  to  speak  of 
“ the  advanced  position  which  the  Chinese  Empire  has  held  in 
“ regard  to  slavery,  of  the  democratic  quality  which  pervades  its 
“•polity,  and  of  the  absence  of  caste  among  its  population.  It 
“ seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  allegation  against  the  Chinese 
“ in  California,  that  their  labor  is  servile  in  character,  has  been 
“ so  fully  refuted  that  I have  no  occasion  to  go  further,  and  as 
“ I could  not  do  so  without  encroaching  upon  space  which 
“ must  be  reserved  for  other  purposes,  I refrain  from  a presen- 
“ tation  of  the  facts  ain  this  connection.  To  those  who  may  be 
“ disposed  to  carry  inquiry  into  this  domain,  I may  say  that  a 
“ chapter  is  given  by  Dr.  Speer,  in  his  really  admirable  book, 
“ ‘ China  and  the  United  States,'  to  ‘ Popular  Government  in 
“ China;’  and  that  the  most  lucid  statement  which  I have  seen 
“ in  regard  to  the  forms  of  servitude  which  exist  in  China,  is 
“ contained  in  a report  made  by  Dr.  Eitel,  interpreter  to  the 
“ government  of  Hong  Kong,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Hong 
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“ Kong  Government  Gazette  of  the  4th  of  February,  1880. 
“ The  system  as  described  is  a part  of  the  patriarchal  policy  of 
“ China,  and  is  so  far  unlike  the  slave  systems  of  other 
“ regions,  that  an  injustice  is  done  by  speaking  of  it  as  slavery. 
“ And,  such  as  it  is,  it  affects  in  the  least  possible  degree  the 

* ‘ class  which  in  other  countries  is  regarded  as  the  essentially 
“ valuable  portion  of  a body  of  slaves.  I mean  adult  males. 
“ Dr.  Eitel  declares  that  he  has  never  seen  such  a slave,  and  I 
“ may  add  that  during  nearly  twenty  years  residence  in  China  I 
“ have  not  known  a native  of  that  country  to  whom  the  term 
“ slave  would  seem  applicable.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
“ the  domestic  servitude  of  the  Chinese  may  be  regarded  as 
“ favorably  as  the  system  under  which  children  in  the  United 
“ States  are  sometimes  bound  to  masters  to  learn  a trade,  or  to 
“ assist  in  their  general  labors,  in  consideration  of  the  food  and 
“ clothing  and  other  benefits  conferred  upon  them.” 

S.  Wells  Williapis,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation, 
and  forty  years  resident  in  China,  says,  Con.  Report,  page  1,246: 
“ The  word  ‘ cooly  ’ is  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  means  a day 
“ laborer.  It  is  used  in  China  chiefly  by  foreigners,  though  it 

* ‘ has  a currency  on  the  coast  ports  amongst  the  natives  to  desig- 
“ nate  a common  laborer — one  who  goes  out  to  day’s  work,  runs 
“ and  serves  as  a menial  in  shops  or  household.”  He  says, further, 
that  “ there  is  no  caste  among  the  Chinese,  no  privileged  class 
“ or  titled  aristocracy,  on  the  one  hand,  claiming  rights  over 
“ their  serfs  or  slaves,  on  the  other,  and,  therefore,  no  power 
“ inheres  in  the  hands  of  one  portion  of  society  to  ship  off  their 
“ drones,  or  their  criminals,  or  their  paupers,  to  other  lands, 
“ and  thus  get  rid  of  them.”  In  the  face  of  this  testimony, 
undisputable  and  undeniable,  it  is  now  again  revived,  iterated 
and  reiterated  daily  by  the  press,  taken  up  and  shouted  forth 
by  the  Sand  lot  agitatoi'S  and  demagogues  over  the  whole  coast, 
that  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  import  the  Chinese  as  slaves, 
bondmen  and  serfs,  contract  out  their  labor,  collect  their  earn- 
ings, and  exercise  all  the  functions  of  slave  dealers  and  owners. 
So  persistently  has  this  been  asserted  on  this  coast  that  many 
good  citizens  believe  it  true. 
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The  Six  Companies  are  mere  Benevolent  Societies. 

In  the  early  days  of  California,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  hardy 
immigrants  came  to  California,  they  found  no  government  ma- 
chinery, no  courts,  no  mail  service,  but  only  a so-called  semt- 
military  Territorial  Government.  Immigrants  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  mingled  together  for  the  first  time.  The 
Southern  fire-eater  and  the  New  England  man  worked  the  mines 
in  the  most  friendly  manner.  To,  in  a measure,  provide  for  the 
many  facilities  left  behind  them,  State  headquarters  were  formed. 
The  writer  of  this  belonged  to  the  New  York  headquarters. 
There  were  several  others  in  the  same  diggings — the  “Palmetto,” 
representing  North  and  South  Carolina;  the  Pine  Tree  State; 
and  Pike  County,  made  up  of  Missourians.  In  each  headquar- 
ters a registration-book  was  kept,  wherein  those  hailing  from 
these  States  registered  their  names.  On  the  margin  was  written 
where  the  party  lived.  Once  a month  a courier  copied  from  the 
different  books  the  names  registered,  and  went  to  San  Francisco 
for  letters  and  papers,  for  which  service  he  received  one  dollar 
for  each  letter  and  fifty  cents  for  papers.  If  any  of  those  reg- 
istered was  sick  and  needed  aid  and  assistance,  a committee 
visited  his  cabin  and  attended  to  his  wants.  If  he  died,  he  was 
given  decent  burial;  and  if  he  had  requested  that  his  body  be 
sent  back  to  his  old  home,  and  left  sufficient  dust  to  meet  the 
expense,  it  was  done.  In  ’50  and  ’51,  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
began  to  arrive  in  the  mines.  All  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  came  from  the  one  Province  of  Canton,  which  province 
contains  six  districts  or  counties.  They  saw  the  method  adopted 
by  the  Caucasian  miners  to  aid  their  countrymen,  and  at  once 
imitated  his  method,  by  organizing  a guild  or  society  represent- 
ing each  district  from  which  they  came.  They  sent  their  Chi- 
nese courier  to  San  Francisco  for  letters,  medicine  and  orders 
for  provisions,  looked  after  their  sick,  sent  their  dead  back  to 
China,  and  imitated  the  Caucasian  method  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticular. The  names  of  each  company  or  guild  is  the  same  to- 
day as  then,  to  wit:  The  Ning-Yung,  Sam-Yup,  Kong-Chow, 
Yong-Wo,  Yen-Wo  and  Hop-Wall  Societies. 

When  California  became  a State  and  all  the  machinery  put  in 
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working  order,  the  native  abandoned  his  organization.  But  not 
so  the  Chinaman.  The  plan  had  worked  so  well  that  the  Chi- 
nese merchants  who  had  acted  as  the  agents  of  the  various  com- 
panies organized  and  incorporated  under  the  State  laws,  each 
association  making  their  headquarters  in  this  city.  The  same 
functions  are  carried  out  to-day  that  were  over  thirty  years  ago. 
Every  steamship  from  China  brings  its  package  of  letters,  which 
are  forwarded  by  mail  and  express  all  over  the  coast  and  East- 
ern States.  They  are  now,  as  they  have  always  been,  simply 
benevolent  societies,  no  more  nor  less.  They  have  never  refused 
aid  to  their  countryman,  nor  have  they  ever  failed  to  respond 
to  the  call  for  help  from  the  American  people.  They  were  lib- 
eral contributors  to  the  Sanitary  Fund  during  the  war;  they 
contributed  liberally  to  scores  of  calls,  notably  to  the  Chicago 
fire,  Michigan  forest  fires,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  (yellow 
fever),  and  Iowa  cyclone.  The  writer  has  been  furnished  with, 
thousands  of  dollars  to  pay  the  passage  of  their  old,  sick  and 
unfortunate  back  to  China.  They  have  their  hospitals  to  care 
for  their  sick.  From  no  other  country  where  they  have  emi- 
grated do  they  send  the  bones  of  their  dead  back  to  China. 
Such  a thing  is  unknown  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Peru  or 
Cuba.  They  simply  imitated  our  custom,  and  still  adhere  to  it. 
The  exhumation  and  shipment  of  bodies  in  this  State  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  most  stringent  laws. 

It  is  charged  that  they  are  tribunals,  and  hence  supersede 
our  laws;  in  fact,  set  them  at  defiance,  try  their  criminals, 
and  subvert  the  courts, — all  of  which  is  simply  rot.  Occasionally 
the  Presidents  act  as  arbitrators  to  settle  difficulties  between 
their  countrymen,  neither  party  being  bound  by  the  findings, 
but  can  appeal  to  the  courts.  'They  never  brought  a laborer 
to  this  country,  nor  ever  contracted  out  such  laborers.  They 
never  have  collected  a dollar  of  wages  due  a laborer.  There  is 
not  a man  or  woman,  railroad  contractor,  builder,  land  recla- 
mation company,  farmer,  manufacturer,  or  housekeeper  that 
ever  contracted  for  or  obtained  a Chinese  laborer  or  servant 
from  any  one  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  a steamer,  a secretary  from  each  organization  goes 
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on  board  and  announces  that  he  will  take  the  names  of  im- 
migrants coming  from  his  district.  These  names  are  entered 
upon  the  books  of  each  association.  Each  company  has  a presi- 
dent and  interpreter.  The  president  is  selected  for  his  learning 
and  business  qualifications.  Three  of  those  now  in  office  belong 
to  the  literati  of  China,  and  are  graduates  of  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege at  Peking. 

No  fees  are  collected  from  members  until  they  depart  for 
China.  A Chinaman  who  has  been  a resident  here  for  twenty 
years  does  not  pay  a fee  until  he  departs.  When  he  is  about  to 
depart  he  goes  to  the  company’s  rooms,  announces  that  he  is 
about  to  depart  for  China,  and  then  and  there  makes  his  first 
payment  to  his  company  of  a fe,e  not  less  than  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  and  no  more  than  eight  dollars.  He  is  then  given  a 
card  which  he  gives  up  as  he  goes  on  board  to  an  agent  of  his 
company.  His  name  is  then  placed  upon  the  book  of  de- 
partures, giving  the  date  and  name  of  the  ship.  This  payment 
has  exercised  the  press  of  this  coast  to  a point  of  frenzy.  It  is 
declared  to  be  the  head  money  collected  by  their  taskmasters. 

This  is  as  good  a place  as  any  to  say,  that  it  has  been  often  de- 
monstrated in  California,  that  no  jury  can  be  found  who  will 
convict  any  person  for  the  killing  of  a Chinaman  or  newspaper 
proprietor,  the  unwritten  law  of  public  opinion  overrides  all 
criminal  statutes  in  such  cases.  The  true  status  of  the  Chinese 
Six  Benevolent  Societies  or  Six  Companies,  is  just  what  their 
name  indicates,  “ Benevolent  Societies,”  similar  in  their  opera- 
tions to  the  “Odd  Fellows,”  “Friends,”  “British  Benevolent 
Society,”  or  “ New  England  Society.”  They  are  not  in  the 
remotest  degree  connected  with  any  mercantile  business,  nor 
do  they  exercise  any  influence  other  than  as  what  they  are  rep- 
resented to  be,  purely,  benevolent  organizations.  Hence  the 
iterated  and  re-iterated  charges  made  by  demagogues  and  the 
press,  that  they  are  slave  dealers,  importers  of  coolie  labor,  are 
mastadon  falsehoods. 

This  book,  furnished  members  of  Congress  by  the  Super- 
visors of  this  city,  contains  several  pages  of  evidence  by  police 
officers  and  other  officials,  all  tending  to  show  the  utter  de- 


pravity  of  the  Chinese  residents.  This  testimony  was  taken  be- 
fore a one-sided  legislative  committee,  the  Chinese  not  being 
permitted  to  present  their  side.  Later  in  the  same  year  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  held  their  investigation  in  this 
city,  the  Chinese  being  requested  to  present  their  side.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty  witnesses  were  examined.  Herewith  is  presented 
a moiety  of  the 

Testimony  given  by  the  Leading  Citizens 

of  California  taken  from  fully  five  hundred  pages  of  a like 
character. 

Rev.  Otis  Gibson.  (Both  this  gentleman  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Loomis  speak  the  Chinese  language.)  Page  406,  Congressional 
Report : 

“ The  famous  ‘ six  companies  ’ are  simply  voluntary  associa- 
“ tions  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit.  It  is  the  universal 
“ custom  of  the  Chinese  when  emigrating  to  any  new  country, 
“ to  at  once  form  themselves  into  a guild  or  association  of  this 
“ kind;  and  every  Chinaman  from  the  same  region  naturally 
“ seeks  membership  in  this  guild.  They  at  once  open  a hall  or 
“ general  meeting-place,  and  often  connect  with  it  a temple  or 
“ altar  to  the  local  divinities  of  their  native  place.  They  elect 
“ annually  their  officers  in  a very  democratic  way.  Differences 
“ that  arise  among  members  are  referred  to  the  officers  and 
“ leading  influential  members  for  arbitration  and  settlement. 
“ Advice  and  aid  are  given  to  the  new  comer  and  to  the  sick. 
“ They  are  not  mercantile  firms  in  any  sense;  neither  are  they 
“ courts  of  justice,  but  voluntary  associations  for  mutual  aid 
“ and  benefit.  They  do  not  claim,  nor  do  they  exercise,  any 
“ judicial  authority.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis  says,  page  446,  Congressional  Report: 

“ The  six  companies.  These  are  benevolent  guilds.  The 
“ people  from  different  sections  belong  to  their  several  com* 
“ panies,  analogous  to  the  Hibernia,  Saint  Andrews,  Sclavonian, 
“ Italian,  German  or  New  England  societies.  These  societies 
“ have  their  by-laws,  their  presidents,  secretaries,  treasurers, 
“ interpreter,  etc.  These  officers  are  chosen  by  ballot  every 
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year,  and  receive  their  salaries.  They  are  for  mutual  aid. 
For  certain  benefits  which  are  extended  to  the  members  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  dues  and  taxes  imposed. 

“ Frederick  W.  Macondray  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this 
city  ? — Answer.  I have  been  here  twenty-four  years  or  more. 
“ Q.  You  are  of  the  house  of  Macondray  & Co.?— A.  I am. 
“ Q.  It  is  an  old  mercantile  house  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  Your  house  has  been  extensively  engaged,  I believe, 
in  the  trade  with  China  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  What  have  been  your  relations  with  the  Chinese  with 
whom  you  have  dealt  as  to  their  integrity,  honesty  and  ability, 
and  as  business  men  ? — A.  From  all  our  dealings  with  them 
here  and  in  China  I do  not  know  any  class  of  merchants,  I 
think,  who  are  more  honest  and  upright  or  who  have  a better 
reputation  for  integrity  than  the  Chinese. 

“ Q.  To  what  extent  in  round  numbers  do  you  deal  with  the 
Chinese  in  a monetary  point,  annually  ? — A.  Perhaps  $500,- 
000  or  $600,000  a year.  We  have  never  lost  a dollar  by  them, 
to  my  knowledge,  in  twenty-six  years. 

“ Q.  You  have  business  relations  with  the  white  people? — 
A.  Of  course. 

“ Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  Chinese  in  their  honesty 
and  integrity  as  merchants,  favorably  or  otherwise? — A. 
They  do  not  compare,  of  course,  as  favorably  as  the  Chinese. 
“ By  the  Chairman  : Q.  You  spoke  about  $500,000  or  $600,- 

000  annually  being  your  trade  with  the  Chinese,  and  I simply 
wanted  to  get  at  the  aggregate  of  your  business  ? — A.  Pos- 
sibly half  of  it  is  done  with  the  Chinamen. 

“ Q.  You  say  you  have  never  lost  a dollar  in  your  traffic  with 
them  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  never  a dollar. 

“ Q.  Have  you  had  losses? — A.  Of  course.  I only  speak 
of  my  own  knowledge.  I have  been  in  the  house  some  six- 
teen years,  and  in  that  time  I am  quite  sure  that  we  have 
never  lost  a dollar  by  the  Chinese. 

“ Q.  Have  you  had  losses  ? Have  you  lost  by  white  people  ? 
— A.  Certainly,  we  have.  Of  course,  we  must  have  done 
that. 
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“ Q.  Are  your  contracts  with  Chinese  generally  made  in 
: writing? — A.  No,  sir;  I do  not  know  that  I have  ever  made 
: a contract  with  a Chinaman  in  writing. 

“ Q.  They  are  verbal  contracts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  Do  they  comply  with  them? — A.  They  do. 

“ Q.  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  Chinese  who  come 
' here  ? — A.  I think  their  physical  condition  is  good.  I think 
' they  are  healthy  and  strong. 

“ Q.  From  your  observation  of  the  class  who  have  been 
: coming  here  for  25  years,  is  it  liable  to  breed  disease  by 
: coming  in  contract  with  our  race  ? — A.  I do  not  know  that  I 
: am  able  to  pronounce  on  that  subject.  I think,  as  a rule,  they 
: are  strong  and  healthy,  able-bodied  men. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  contracts  ever  having  been  made  for 
1 servile  labor,  here,  like  the  coolie  system? — A.  No;  I never 
knew  a case  of  that  kind.  We  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  bringing  Chinese  here  or  importing  them  in  any  way. 
We  have  had  offers  of  that  character  from  the  Southern  States 
to  take  them  to  Louisiana,  but  never  have  done  anything  of 
: the  kind  at  all.  I really  know  nothing  about  their  importa- 
: tion.” 

Page  489,  Congressional  Report. 

“ San  Fbancisco,  November  11,  1876. 

“ Joseph  A.  Coolidge  sworn  and  examined: 

“ By  Mr.  Bee.  Question.  Are  you  Secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Exchange.  —Answer.  I am  Secretary  and  Manager  of 
the  Merchants’  Exchange. 

■“  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  occupation? — A. 

: Since  the  organization  of  the  association  in  1866. 

“ Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  city? — A.  Twenty- 
seven  years,  nearly. 

“ Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  what  information  you 
have  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  that  you  come  in  contact 
with,  whether  there  are  any  of  them  who  are  members  of  the 
Merchants’  Exchange.  Have  you  a statement  which  you 
could  refer  to  ? — A.  I have  a brief  statement  which  I shall 
read.  We  have  seven  Chinese  firms  as  stockholders  and 
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“ twenty-four  as  subscribers  to  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  The 

* ‘ subscribers  are  to  be  seen  daily  in  the  room  and  on  ’change 
“ during  the  hour;  they  are  intelligent,  shrewd,  courteous,  and 
“ gentlemanly,  honorable  in  their  business  transactions,  and 
“ compax-e  favorably  with  people  of  any  other  nationality.  I 
“ have  been  informed  by  merchants  who  have  had  extensive 
“ business  transactions  with  them  that  the  usual  contracts  in 
“ writing  were  unnecessary,  their  word  being  a sufficient 
“ guarantee  for  their  fulfillment,  and  in  a term  of  years,  in 
“ which  business  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  was  trans- 
“ acted,  not  one  cent  has  been  lost  by  bad  faith  on  their  part. 
‘ ‘ I have  never  been  acquainted  with  a Chinaman  in  any  station  in 
“ life  who  could  not  read  and  write  in  his  own  language.  In 
“ cleanliness  of  person  they  are  remarkable.  I have  observed 
“ them  closely  in  their  various  occupations,  and  on  the  streets, 
“ and  cannot  call  to  mind  an  instance  of  dirty  face  or  hands,  or 
“ of  soiled  garments. 

“ By  the  Chairman:  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — A. 

“ Nearly  twenty-seven  years. 

“ Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  European 
“ immigrants  in  this  city,  taking  Germans,  Irish,  English  and 
“ all? — A.  I have  no  data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

“ Q.  Is  the  entire  European  immigration  equal  to  the  num- 
“ ber  of  Chinese? — A.  I think  not. 

“ Q.  How  do  the  Chinamen  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
“ and  in  manufactures  compare  with  the  European  immigrants 
“ who  are  engaged  in  the  like  business,  who  are  merchants, 
“ manufacturers,  and  so  on?— A.  I think  the  Chinese  compare 
“ favorably  in  every  respect. 

Page  436,  Congressional  Report. 

“ Geo.  D.  Roberts,  sworn  and  examined: 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question.  You  are  the  president,  manager, 

* ‘ or  main  officer  of  the  Tide-Land  Reclamation  Company  ? — 
“ Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a resident  of  this  State  ? — A. 
“ I arrived  here  in  1850. 

“ Q.  You  have  been  engaged  in  business  enterprises  since  that 
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time  to  develop  the  interests  of  this  coast,  I believe  ? —A.  Al- 
ways. 

“ Q.  How  much  tule  land  has  your  company  reclaimed?  A. 
The  Tide-Land  Company  proper  started  in  with  120,000  acres. 
They  have  been  reclaiming  portions  of  it,  but  not  on  a large 
scale,  until  recently.  I suppose  we  have  partially  reclaimed 
30,000  or  40,000  acres. 

“ Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  what  you  mean  by 
tule-lands  ? — A.  We  call  the  overflowed  lands  forming  a delta 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  river,  tule-lands,  and  also 
lands  on  the  margin  of  the  river  farther  up. 

“ Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  reclamation  of  those  lands  ? 
What  kind  of  work  is  it  ? — A.  Building  dikes,  gates  and 
ditches,  preventing  the  overflow. 

‘ c Q.  What  species  of  labor  have  you  been  employing  ? — A. 
Generally  Chinamen. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Does  this  class  of  labor  conflict  with  white 
labor  ? — A.  I cannot  see  that  it  does.  We  could  not  do  the 
work  at  all  with  white  labor  in  this  State  at  present. 

“ Q.  These  lands  have  lain  vacant  for  25  years  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  have  been  of  no  value  at  all. 

“ Q.  Some  of  those  lands  have  been  reclaimed  and  crops 
are  now  raised  upon  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  What  will  an  acre  of  this  land  produce  ? — A.  We  con- 
sider fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  about  an  average  crop. 
I have  raised  as  high  as  ninety-two  bushels  of  wheat,  by  ac- 
tual measurement. 

“ Q.  That  land  would  have  lain  idle  until  you  could  have  got 
it  reclaimed  by  labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the  Chinese  labor- 
ing classes  of  this  country  is  detrimental  to  white  labor  ? — A. 
Possibly,  to  a certain  class  of  white  labor;  but,  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  I think  they  are  a great  advantage. 
I think  they  fill  the  places  that  white  labor  would  fill  very  re- 
luctantly, and  it  would  be  a long  time  before  we  could  get 
white  labor  to  do  it.  I think  the  wealth  they  produce  stimu- 
lates prosperity  to  such  an  extent  that  it  gives  white  men 
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higher  positions.  I do  not  think  the  presence  of  Chinese  here 
affects  the  price  of  intelligent  labor.  It  is  possible  there  may- 
be a class  of  labor  that  may  be  affected  by  it,  but  to  sustain 
that  class  of  labor  alone,  we  would  have  to  hold  back  the 
enterprise  of  the  country. 

“ Q.  They  have  added  materially,  then,  to  the  wealth  of  Cal- 
ifornia, in  your  opinion  ? — A.  In  my  opinion,  the  aggregate 
product  of  the  wealth  produced  by  Chinamen  in  this  State  is 
equal  to  our  mines,  including  the  mines  of  Nevada  and  Da- 
kota. Probably  they  produce  sixty,  eighty,  or  ninety  millions 
a year  in  wealth. 

“ Q.  Do  the  Chinese  purchase  lands  or  rent  lands,  to  your 
knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  occasionally;  not  to  any  very  great 
extent,  but  more  so  recently  than  formerly.  There  is  a dispo- 
sition among  them  now  to  turn  their  attention  to  farming. 
They  think  it  a more  quiet  life;  they  get  out  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  city.  Many  of  them  have  rented  patches,  and 
are  paying  $25  to  $30  a year  per  acre  for  lands. 

“ By  Senator  Cooper:  Q.  Twenty-five  dollars  and  thirty 

dollars  a year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  near  all  the  sweet  pota- 
toes you  get  here  are  raised  by  Chinamen,  on  Grand  Island 
and  in  that  neighborhood. 

“ By  Senator  Sargent:  Q.  It  is  alleged  that  these  men 

came  under  contract  of  service,  voluntary  contracts,  but  a 
species  of  slavery.  The  question  I desire  to  ask  is,  whether, 
because  they  do  come  like  that,  and  that  they  work  in  droves, 
and  contract  through  one  man.  does  not  account  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  labor? — A.  I think  that  is  a mistake;  that 
there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  at  all.  I find  my  Chinamen  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  boss.  When  the  bosses  do  not  pay 
them  they  come  to  me.  If  the  boss  does  not  pay  them  any 
wages  they  tie  him  up  and  call  on  us.  That  has  been  the 
case  in  several  instances.  I find  that  each  man  has  his  ac- 
count, and  he  holds  the  boss  responsible. 

“ Q.  Are  these  bosses  Chinese  ? — A.  They  are  Chinese.” 
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Page  504,  Congressional  Report  : 

“ Solomon  Heydenfeldt  sworn  and  examined. 

‘ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Cal- 
: ifornia  ? — Answer.  Nearly  twenty-seven  years. 

“ Q.  "Were  you  at  one  time  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
£ Court  of  this  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  Howmany  years  did  you  keep  that  position  ? — A.  Five 
years. 

“ Q.  You  are  conversant  with  the  various  institutions  of  Cal- 
: ifornia,  mining,  manufacturing  and  farming? — A.  Tolerably, 

: sir;  practically  from  observation,  etc. 

“ Q.  And  with  the  Chinese  question,  and  legislation  in  ref- 
‘ erence  to  it  ? — A.  I have  been  an  observer  of  what  has  been 
1 going  on  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 

“ Q.  The  committee  are  here  to  get  information.  I should 
like  to  have  you  detail  your  information  as  to  the  facts,  if  any, 
since  the  Chinese  advent  to  California  ? — A.  I think  Califor- 
nia owes  its  prosperity  very  much  indeed  to  the  industry  of 
the  Chinese  who  have  come  to  this  country.  I think  without 
them  we  would  not  have  our  harbor  filled  withships;  we  would 
not  have  had  railroads  crossing  our  mountains,  and  we  would 
have  been  behind,  probably,  a great  number  of  years.  I think 
we  would  not  have  had  as  many  white  people  here  if  the  Chi- 
nese had  not  come. 

“ Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  Chinese  who  are  among  us 
have  conduced  to  bring  white  people  here  and  give  white  peo- 
ple homes  and  employment. — A.  I do. 

“ Q.  As  to  the  construction  of  this  new  railroad,  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  which  is  some  400  miles  in  length,  would  that  have 
been  built  but  for  the  Chinese,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I think 
not;  and  I have  been  assured  so  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  completing  it. 

“ Q.  It  has  opened  a vast  territory  of  farming  land  to  the 
immigration  of  this  State  ? — A.  It  has. 

“ Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  benefits  of  the  Chinese  among 
us  have  been  widespread  ? — A.  I do. 

“ Q.  How  do  you  look  upon  the  Chinese,  as  a class,  for  hon- 
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esty,  integrity,  etc.  ? —A.  I think  they  are  the  best  laboring 
class  we  have  among  us. 

“ Q.  Do  you  think  they  compare  favorably  with  other  labor- 
ing classes  ? — A.  I think  they  are  the  best  we  have. 

“ Q.  Do  they  not  assimilate  with  us  soon? — A.  Hardly. 
Give  the  Chinese  a chance  and  I think  they  will  assimilate 
: with  us. 

“ Q.  That  chance  would  embrace  the  elective  franchise? — A. 

: Certainly. 

“ Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  giving  the  franchise  to  the 
Chinese  the  same  as  to  European  immigrants  ? — A.  Unques- 
tionably. If  the  one  is  entitled  to  it  I would  give  it  to  the 
other;  and  if  the  negro  is  entitled  to  it,  I do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  given  to  the  Chinese. 

“ Q.  Then  you  regard  the  Chinaman  as  equal  in  all  respects 
to  the  European  immigrants  ? — A.  I see  no  reason  why  he  is 
not  equal. 

“ Q.  Is  the  Chinaman  equal  in  his  civilization  and  morals  ?— 
A.  In  every  respect. 

“ By  the  Chairman:  Q.  Your  profession  is  that  of  a lawyer  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  Have  you  been  on  the  bench  iAthis  State  ? — A.  Yes, 

: sir. 

“ Q.  The  supreme  bench? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  When  was  that?— A.  From  1852  to  1857. 

“ Q.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  population  of  Califor- 
nia of  all  kinds,  making  a general  comparison,  how  does  the 
morality  and  the  behavior  of  the  Chinese  here  contrast  with 
the  morality  and  behavior  of  an  equal  number  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  ? — A.  Taking  the  classes  that  we  have  here  be- 
fore us,  the  Chinese  are  something  better;  I think  that  they 
are  more  faithful,  more  reliable,  and  more  intelligent. 

‘ ' Q.  What  is  their  general  character  in  regard  to  industry  ? — 
A.  I think  that  they  have  more  industry  than  the  correspond- 
ing class  of  whites. 

“ Q.  How  do  they  compare  in  regard  to  keeping  contracts; 
in  their  fidelity  to  engagements? — A.  I think  they  are  thor- 
oughly reliable  and  perfectly  faithful  to  their  engagements. 
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“ Q.  How  does  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  Chinaman,  so 
: far  as  your  observation  enables  you  to  judge,  compare  with 
‘ that  of  Americans  in  the  same  corresponding  class  ? — A.  I 
: think  their  general  intelligence  is  greater.  My  impression  is, 
1 from  my  information  and  observation,  that  there  are  very  few 
: Chinamen  of  the  ordinary  laboring  class  who  cannot  read  and 
write  their  own  language.  In  my  intercourse  with  them  I find 
‘ them  always  quick  to  understand  and  very  quick  to  appre- 
: ciate.  They  exhibit  also  a ready  intelligence,  much  more  so 
‘ than  you  will  generally  find  among  the  ordinary  laboring  class 
: of  whites.” 

Page  530,  Congressional  Keport: 

“ Cornelius  B.  S.  Gibbs,  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Bel:  Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a resi- 
‘ dent  of  this  State  ? — Answer.  Over  twenty-eight  years. 

“ Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  An  adjuster  of  marine 
1 losses. 

“ Q.  Does  your  profession  bring  you  in  contact  with  the 
‘ Chinese  merchants  of  this  city  and  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  Tell  the  Committee  what  your  experience  has  been  with 
‘ them  as  men  of  business  and  men  of  integrity. — A.  As  men 
' of  business,  I consider  that  the  Chinese  merchants  are  fully 
‘ equal  to  our  merchants.  As  men  of  integrity,  I have  never 
1 met  a more  honorable,  high-minded,  correct,  and  truthful 
: set  of  men  than  the  Chinese  merchants  of  our  city.  I am 
: drawn  in  contact  with  people  from  all  nations,  all  the  mer- 
1 chants  of  our  city,  in  our  adjustments.  I have  never  had  a 
case  where  the  Chinese  have  attempted  to  undervalue  their 
goods  or  bring  fictitious  claims  into  the  adjustments. 

“By  the  Chairman:  Q.  Undervalue  or  overvalue  ? — A.  I 

mean  undervalue.  You  see,  in  general  average  they  pay  on 
the  market  value  of  the  goods;  and  as  they  make  the  goods 
less  they  pay  less. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Q.  Your  business  is  connected  with  the 

white  race — with  the  merchant  class  here  ? — A.  There  is  not 
a merchant  in  this  place  with  whom  we  do  not  have  business. 
“ Q.  How  do  the  white  merchants  compare  with  the  Chi- 
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nese  ? — A.  As  a class,  I think  the  Chinese  are  more  honorable 
than  other  nationalities,  even  our  own. 

“ Q.  Are  those  with  whom  you  deal  generally  educated 
scholars,  mathematicians  ? — A.  I think’they  are  the  best  math- 
1 ematicians  I ever  saw  in  my  life. 

“ Q.  They  are  good  business  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact 
they  are  the  only  persons  who  will  go  through  an  adjustment 
and  seem  to  understand  it.  I never  met  a Chinaman  that  if 
you  gave  him  any  figures  to  calculate  he  could  not  calcu- 
late it. 

1 ‘ Q.  Take  the  average  of  Chinese  merchants,  how  do  they 
compare  with  the  average  of  American  merchants  ? — A.  Fa- 
vorably. 

“ Q.  In  all  respects? — A.  In  all  respects. 

“ Q.  Are  some  of  them  doing  a large  business? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

“ Q.  Are  their  losses  generally  adjusted  with  law  suits? — A. 
I never  had  a law  suit  with  them  or  never  had  a complaint 
from  them  in  my  life.*  You  have  got  to  get  their  confidence 
and  explain  to  them,  and  they  generally^go  through  with  the 
figuring  themselves.  They  can  figure  very  fast  and  very  cor- 
rectly, and  when,  they  are  convinced  everything  is  right,  there 
is  no  trouble.  There  is  no  class  of  people  that  pay  up  as 
quickly  as  the  Chinese.  On  Saturday  we  send  them  notice 
that  the  average  is  closed,  and  on  Monday,  by  ten  or  twelve 
o’clock,  all  the  certificates  are  paid.  I have  had  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  a case,  and  they  would  come  straight  for- 
ward and  pay  it  before  twelve  o’clock,  while  we  have  to  send 
around  to  the  other  merchants  a month,  and  sometimes  two 
months,  before  we  get  it  all  from  them. 

“ Q.  You  think  they  are  distinguished  for  their  promptitude 
in  business? — A.  I do. 

“ By  Senator  Sabgent:  Q.  Do  you  ever  visit  these  mer- 

chants at  their  homes  ? — A.  Yes. 

“ Q.  Do  you  find  their  houses  as  cleanly  as  the  houses  of 
American  merchants'? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ” 
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Page  532,  Congressional  Report: 

“ Herman  Heynemann  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Brooks:  Question.  Wliat  is  your  business ?— An- 

swer. A merchant. 

‘ ‘ Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  here  ? 
— A.  Fifteen  years. 

“ Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  business  ? — A.  I am  en- 
gaged in  importing  goods,  also  in  manufacturing. 

“ Q.  What  sort  of  manufacturing  ? — A.  I am  president  of 
the  Pioneer  Woolen  Factory  and  agent  of  the  Pacific  Jute 
Factory. 

“ Q.  Why  do  you  employ  Chinese  in  your  factory?— A. 
Originally  we  could  not  get  any  others  at  all.  At  that  time  it 
would  have  been  an  absolute  impossibility  to  have  run  the  fac- 
tory upon  white  labor,  simply  because  we  could  not  get  white 
operatives. 

“ Q.  Would  the  factory  have  been  started  with  white  labor  ? — 
A.  No,  sir.  As  a matter  of  fact,  even  with  the  Chinese  labor, 
competition  has  been  so  active  that  we  have  had  no  dividends 
whatever. 

“ By  the  Chairman:  Question.  What  is  their  character  for 
industry  and  fidelity ’—Answer.  I have  found  in  our  factory 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  that  we  have  not  had  a single  case 
before  the  Police  Court.  All  these  Chinese  laborers  live  on 
the  premises.  They  have  a building  there;  and  we  have  not 
a single  case  of  any  kind  before  the  Police  Court  of  murder, 
or  rows  among  themselves,  or  theft  upon  the  proprietors.  I 
think  that  speaks  well  for  them.  I think  there  are  few  fac- 
tories run  entirely  by  white  labor,  where  the  laborers  live  on 
the  premises,  that  could  say  that  much. 

“ By  the  Chairman : Question.  What  is  the  cause,  in  your 
judgment,  of  the  hostility  to  the  Chinese? — Answer.  The 
same  cause  that  has  been  prevalent  all  over  the  earth — strange- 
ness of  manners.  It  used  to  be  in  England  that  any  man  who 
did  not  speak  English  was  a ‘ bloody  foreigner.’  It  did  not 
make  any  difference  whether  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  world, 
he  was  a ‘ bloody  foreigner,’  and  it  was  the  height  of  contempt 


“ to  use  that  expression.  I am  just  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
“ Wheeler:  If  this  race,  instead  of  keeping  themselves  in  their 
“ peculiar  dress,  were  to  drink  whisky  and  patronize  the  bar- 
“ rooms  to-day,  just  like  others  do,  the  prejudice  would  disap- 
“ pear  immediately.” 

Page  542,  Congressional  Report : 

“ Richard  Gr.  Sneath  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this 
“ State? — Answer.  A little  over  twenty-six  years. 

“ Q.  You  are  the  President  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  I believe, 
“ at  present  ? — A.  I am  Vice-President  and  Manager. 

“ Q.  You  were  President  of  the  Merchants’ Exchange  a few 
“ years  ago,  I believe? — A.  I was  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
“ Commerce  and  Manager  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange. 

“ Q.  You  have  had  extensive  dealings  with  the  Chinese  ? — 
“ A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  I wish  you  to  give  your  opinion  to  the  committee  in  ref- 
“ erence  to  their  honesty. — A.  I have  been  a merchant  most  of 
“ my  time  in  California.  I have  dealt  a great  deal  with  the 
“ Chinese  merchants  in  this  city  particularly.  I have  always 
“ found  them  truthful,  honorable,  and  perfectly  reliable  in  all 
“ their  business  engagements.  I have  done  business  with  them 
“ perhaps  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  I have 
“ never  had  a single  one  of  them  to  fail  to  live  up  to  his  con- 
“ tracts.  I never  lost  a dollar  by  them,  one  way  or  the  other,  in 
“ all  my  business  engagements  with  them. 

“ Q.  Could  you  say  that  much  of  the  white  race? — A.  No, 
“ sir. 

“ Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  a merchant  you  came  in 
“ contact  with  these  people  in  large  transactions  ?— A.  O,  yes; 
“ quite  large. 

“ Q.  Did  it  not  get  to  be  common  during  the  time  you  were 
1 ‘ in  mercantile  pursuits  that  a Chinaman’s  word  would  be  good 
"for  a cargo  of  goods,  while  a bond  would  be  demanded  of 
" white  men? — A.  I think  it  was  a rule,  as  a general  thing, 

" that  we  entered  into  a written  contract  with  white  men,  but 
‘‘  with  Chinamen  we  did  not. 
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“ Q.  You  would  take  a Chinaman’s  word? — A.  As  a gen- 
eral thing. 

“ By  the  Chairman:  Question.  What  are  the  general  habits  of 
industry  of  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I have  employed  a good  many 
common  Chinese,  and  find  them  a very  industrious  people, 
and,  as  a general  thing,  very  reliable.  In  fact,  in  a great 
many  situations  I much  prefer  Chinese  to  white  labor.  Then, 
again,  as  now,  I am  employing  a considerable  number  of  per- 
sons, farming  pretty  extensively,  and  employ  nearly  all  white 
men,  for  the  reason  that  Chinese  do  not  understand  farming. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  them  and  direct  them  properly 
on  account  of  not  being  familiar  with  their  language.  They 
can  only  be  worked  in  gangs,  where  they  have  their  own  head 
man;  but  still,  after  a while,  as  they  soon  take  up  with  our 
language  and  2>h2k  up  a great  many  mechanical  ideas,  some  of 
them  become  very  useful.  I paid  higher  wages  to  Chinamen 
than  I ever  paid  to  white  men,  as  cooks,  for  instance. 

“ Q.  What  effect  has  Chinese  labor  had  upon  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  State,  in  your  judgment  ? — A.  Without 
the  Chinese  labor,  I do  not  think  there  would  have  been  half 
the  material  wealth  in  this  State. 

“ Q.  What  effect  has  the  presence  of  Chinese  and  their  labor 
had  in  the  increase  of  the  white  population  here  ? — A.  I am 
very  well  satisfied  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  fur- 
nished more  high-priced  labor  among  the  white  laborers  than 
we  could  have  had  here  without  them. 

‘ ‘ Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  policy  of  restrict- 
ing Chinese  immigration? — A.  I should  think  it  doubtful 
policy  just  at  this  time.  I think  it  is  a question  whether  a 
few  more  would  not  be  an  advantage.  * * * I think  the 

presence  of  the  Chinamen  here  in  this  State  has  made  us 
familiar  with  them  and  their  country  and  their  commerce,  and 
has  led  us  into  much  closer  relations.  With  the  vast  number 
of  people  they  have  there,  I believe  it  will  eventuate  in  a very 
great  blessing  to  the  United  States;  it  will  furnish  an  opening 
for  the  labor  of  our  skilled  mechanics  that  we  have  no  other 
opening  for,  perhaps.  They  are  now  using  our  flour  to  a very 
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large  extent,  and  they  are  using  a great  many  things  which  we 
produce  here;  they  are  importing  live  stock  of  all  kinds;  they 
are  importing  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  compete  here  with  Europe,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  of  manufactured  fabrics.” 

Page  708,  Congressional  Report: 

“ William  F.  Babcock  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a resi- 
dent on  this  coast  ? — Answer.  Since  November,  1852. 

“ Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  commercial  house  of  Par- 
rott & Co.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  Give  the  commission  your  views  of  the  effect  Chinese 
immigration  has  had  upon  this  coast  in  its  past,  and  what 
your  ideas  are  of  its  future.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  that  matter. — A.  I think  in  a new  country 
cheap  labor  is  absolutely  necessary.  I think  the  effect  has 
been  beneficial,  and  will  continue  to  be  beneficial;  that  instead 
: of  driving  out  labor  by  cheap  labor  it  increases  it.  Labor 
begets  labor. 

“ Q.  What  effect  has  it  upon  the  advancement  of  California? 
— A.  I think  it  has  been  very  beneficial. 

“ Q.  Added  materially  to  our  wealth? — A.  I think  so,  in 
very  many  ways. 

“ Q.  How  does  the  Chinese  population  in  numbers  compare 
with  the  white  population  in  numbers  now  and  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  ago  ? In  other  words,  has  the  ratio  of  Chinese 
population  increased  or  diminished  ?— A.  I think  it  has  di- 
minished. 

“ Q.  Compared  with  the  whites? — A.  I do  not  think  the 
Chinamen  have  increased  in  this  country  since  1865.  If  they 
have,  they  have  increased  very  little  indeed,  while  the  white 
population  has  very  materially  increased,  as  we  all  know. 

“ Q.  Is  there  apprehension  entertained  among  the  intelli- 
gent people  on  this  coast  of  there  being  too  great  an  influx  of 
Chinamen  ? — A.  I do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  among  those 
with  whom  I converse. 

“ Q.  You  know  of  no  such  apprehension  ? — A.  I know  of  no 
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such  apprehension,  except  what  I read  in  the  papers.  The 
1 newspapers  have  very  great  apprehension  of  it. 

“ Q.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  strong  feeling  or  preju- 
dice against  Chinamen  here;  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
such  a state  of  things;  what  is  it  ? — A.  I think  it  arises  from 
politicians,  office  holders,  and  foreigners,  as  a general  thing. 
Very  many  of  our  population  pander  to  this  low  taste,  you 
may  call  it,  and  join  in  the  outcry  against  the  Chinese  in 
order  to  get  the  foreign  vote  and  popularity  among  them. 

: That  is  my  idea. 

“ Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  a real  competition  or  con- 
flict between  Chinese  labor  and  white  labor  in  this  State  ? — A. 
I think  not. 

“ Q.  Are  there  more  laborers  than  there  is  labor  for  them  ? — 
A.  I think  not. 

“ By  Mr.  Pixley:  Question.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  within  a 
free  commonwealth  a non-voting  population? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
see  no  objection  to  it  at  all;  not  a particle.  The  Chinese  do 
not  want  to  meddle  with  our  politics.  They  are  the  most 
quiet,  industrious,  and  best  people  I ever  saw.  They  are  the 
most  valuable  laborers  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  I was  up  at  the 
Clear  Lake  quicksilver-mines,  in  which  I am  largely  interested, 
four  or  five  weeks  ago.  There  we  employ  a hundred  China- 
men, and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  along  without 
them.  It  is  an  out-of-the  way  place. 

“ Q.  You  said  you  were  not  employing  Chinamen  ? — A.  I am  a 
director  in  the  company.  We  have  got  about  80  white  men 
and  120  Chinamen.  The  superintendent  told  me  that  every 
night  of  their  lives  every  Chinamen  bathed  himself  from  head 
to  foot,  and  if  you  had  asked  that  question  of  Donald  McClen  - 
nan  the  other  day  he  would  have  stated  the  same  thing. 

“ Q.  That  was  in  his  testimony. — A.  I did  not  read  it. 
They  wash  themselves  from  head  to  foot.  If.you  go  down  to 
Battery  street  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  you  will  see  200  or 
300  Chinamen  waiting  to  go  into  the  factories,  and  if  you  will 
look  at  their  hands  and  feet  and  neck  you  will  see  them  as 
clean  and  neat-looking  people  as  you  ever  saw  in  the  world. 
They  are  different  from  the  lower  white  classes. 


“ By  the  Chairman:  Q.  As  to  the  general  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  in  their  dealings,  what  is  your  opinion  of  their  integ- 
rity as  a people  ?— A.  I think  they  pay  their  debts  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  ten  times  more  promptly  than  white  people.  I be- 
lieve they  pay  their  rents  better  and  more  promptly. 

“ Q.  "What  is  the  character  of  your  Chinese  merchants  for 
ability  and  intelligence,  and  their  manner  of  doing  business  ? — 
A.  Clear  headed,  shrewd,  smart,  intelligent,  bright  men. 
They  are  ordinary-looking  fellows,  many  of  them,  as  you  see 
them  going  about  the  streets. 

“ Q.  Are  they  capable  of  managing  a large  business? — A. 
To  any  extent.  Especially  is  that  true  of  the  hong  merchants 
of  Hong  Kong.  "When  Nye  failed  he  owed  Han  Quo  a million 
Mexican  dollars.  It  never  had  any  effect  on  Han  Quo’s  busi- 
ness at  all  whether  he  lost  a million  or  two  millions.  If  they 
had  proper  protection  here  in  this  country  many  of  them 
would  bring  their  money  here. 

“ Q.  What  are  the  Chinese  as  a nation  in  regard  to  mercan- 
tile honor  ? — A.  I have  never  lost  a dollar  in  my  dealings 
with  them  in  the  world.  As  I told  you,  they  are  a shrewd 
class,  sharp  buyers.” 

Page  606,  Congressional  Report: 

“ Donald  McLennan  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question.  You  are  connected  with  the  Mis- 

sion Woolen  Mills,  I believe  ? — Answer.  I am. 

“ Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ? — A.  Sixteen 
or  seventeen  years. 

“ Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? — A.  About 
nineteen  years.  * * * 

“ Q.  How  many  operatives  have  you? — A.  We  have  about 
600,  altogether — about  300  Chinamen  and  the  rest  white.  * * 
“ Q.  How  do  you  look  upon  them  for  honesty  ? — A.  I never 
found  a case  of  theft  among  them.  It  is  possible  that  such 
things  might  take  place  and  we  not  know  it;  but  still  we  have 
never  discovered  anything  of  the  kind  or  noticed  that  anything 
was  taken  away.  * * * 
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“ Q.  Tlie  Chinese,  therefore,  you  regard  as  steady  and  relia- 
“ ble? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  a very  steady  people.  I have 
“ never  seen  a drunken  Chinamen  in  my  life. 

“ Q.  Do  they  ever  strike  for  higher  wages  ? — A.  Never.  I 
“ never  knew  them  to  do  so.  * * * 

“ Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  that  you 
“ pay  to  the  two  races  ? — A.  We  pay  our  white  men  from  $1  75 
“ to  $6  a day,  and  we  pay  the  Chinamen  90  cents  a day. 

“ By  Senator  Sargent:  Q.  Are  the  Chinese  large  consumers 
“ of  the  goods  you  manufacture? — A.  They  are. 

“ Q.  What  line  of  goods? — A.  They  buy  blankets  and  un- 
“ derclothing,  as  well  as  shirts  and  drawers,  and  things  of  that 
“ kind. 

“ Q.  Then  you  have  a double  interest  in  having  the  Chinese 
“ here? — A.  No;  I have  the  same  interest  that  all  business  men 
“ have. 

“ By  the  Chairman:  Q.  Do  you  regard  this  State  as  adapted 
“ to  the  production  of  cotton? — A.  Yes,  sir;  cotton  can  be 
“ raised  here  very  well. 

“ Q.  What  is  the  reason  it  is  not  raised  in  large  quantities  ? — 
“ A.  Because  the  price  of  labor  is  too  high. 

Page  616,  Congressional  Report: 

“ Henry  C.  Beals  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question.  You  are  connected  with  the  Com- 

“ mercial  Herald,  of  this  city  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  For  how  long? — A.  From  its  beginning. 

“ Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  commercial  business  of  this 
“ coast? — A.  I have  been  for  the  last  twenty-six  years  or 
“ more. 

“ Q.  Our  commerce  with  China  bids  fair  to  make  huge  pro- 
“ portions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  increasing  every  day,  and  very 
“ rapidly.  The  China  steamers  go  out  twice  a month.  Mr. 
“ Williams,  the  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  told  me  the 
“ other  day  that  every  steamer  went  out  crowded  to  overflowing 
“ with  goods  and  merchandise;  that  they  were  obliged  to  limit 
“ one  side.  The  Chinese  buy  and  handle  more  quicksilver 
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probably,  than  any  other  class  of  people  here;  they  handle 
immense  quantities.  Hong  Kong  is  our  great  market  for 
quicksilver. 

“ Q.  It  would  be  bad  policy,  then,  in  your  commercial 
knowledge,  to  abrogate  treaties,  or  any  portion  of  treaties, 
which  would  tend  to  retard  and  cut  off  this  trade  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  would  be  irreparable.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  other- 
wise than  a great  injury  to  the  vast  commerce  of  this  port. 
The  amount  of  business  we  do  with  Hong  Kong  and  Chinese 
ports  here  is  of  vast  proportions.  We  have  a score  or  more 
Chinese  merchants  who  themselves  do  a vast  amount  of  trad- 
ing and  buying  and  selling  of  our  own  products,  such  as  flour 
and  wheat.  Recently  they  have  increased  their  demand,  and 
are  drawing  very  heavily  on  our  local  mills  here  for  barley — 
early  barley — and  it  is  getting  to  be  a trade  of  very  considera- 
ble impoi’tance.  The  assortment  of  goods  they  take  from  us 
is  very  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 

“ Q.  And  in  variety  also  ? — A.  In  variety;  yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  You  meet  these  merchants  on  ’change  daily? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  There  are,  on  an  average,  twenty  Chinese  merchants  on 
’change  every  day. 

“ Q.  What  is  their  deportment  there  ? — A.  They  are  very  gen- 
tlemanly in  all  their  intercourse  with  white  people;  none  more 
so.  They  are  treated  with  the  same  respect  and  attention  as 
any  other  merchant  visiting  the  exchange,  and  they  are,  by 
many,  courted  very  extensively.  So  far  as  their  credit  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  mercantile  houses  in  the  city. 
Their  credit  is  A 1. 

“ Q.  How  does  their  employment  affect  white  labor  ?— A.  In 
regard  to  household  servants  I will  give  you  my  experience  in 
a few  words:  When  I left  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  I 
had  employed  a nurse  girl  who  had  lived  with  me  ten  years, 
and  I paid  her  $6  a month.  After  being  out  here  two  months 
or  so,  I sent  for  my  family,  and  this  nurse  girl  came  out  here. 
I paid  her  passage  you  might  say  twice  over  to  get  her  here. 
She  was  not  exactly  shipwrecked,  but  I had  to  pay  her  passage 
twice  over,  and  I agreed  to  pay  her  $50  a month  after  she  ar- 
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“ rived  here.  I continued  to  pay  her  $50  a month  for  several 
“ years.  To-day  a servant  girl  in  that  capacity  receives  from 
“ $20  to  $25  a month  wages.  At  that  time,  in  1850,  I paid  a 
“ cook  in  New  York  $10  a month.  Like  service  here  would  cost 
“ $30  a month  now.  That  is  the  regular  wages  of  white  cook 
“ girls;  chambermaids,  or  what  they  call  second  girls  here,  gen- 
“ erally  get  about  $25  a month. 

“ Q.  For  how  many  years  past  have  those  rates  continued? — 
“ A.  For  some  years  past;  sis  or  eight  years.  I will  say  that 
“ since  the  agitation  of  this  Chinese  question  here,  within  the 
“ last  sis  months,  it  has  been  a very  difficult  matter  for  any  one 
“ to  hire  white  help,  more  so  than  it  ever  was  before.  "What  the 
“ actual  cause  or  reason  of  it  is,  I do  not  know;  but  my  own  im- 
“ pression  is  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Chinese  boys,  as  they  are 
“ called,  the  Chinese  servants  that  we  have  in  our  houses,  in- 
“ stead  of  paying  an  Irishwoman,  a good  cook,  etc.,  $25,  and 
•A  $30,  we  would  have  to  pay  what  we  did  when  I first  came 
“ here,  from  $40  to  $50  a month.  I speak  now  of  my  own 
“ knowledge.  A good  Chinese  servant  will  do  twice  the  work 
“ of  any  white  servant  woman  you  can  have  here.  He  will  do 
“ housework  better  in  every  way,  and  do  a great  deal  more.  So 
“ far  as  my  observation  goes,  Chinese  servants  here  are  not  high 
“ servants.  They  do  not  work  by  the  hour,  eight  hours  a day, 
“ but  they  work  at  all  times,  and  are  willing.  ThS,t  is  my  expe- 
“ rience.  I have  a Chinaman  in  mind  now  who  was  employed 
“ two  years  in  my  daughter's  family,  until  very  recently,  and  he 
“ did  the  work  of  two  servants.  I consider  that  he  is  worth  his 
“ weight  in  gold  as  a servant.  ” 

Page  643,  Congressional  Report. 

“ Arthur  B.  Stout  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Brooks:  Question.  "What  is  your  business? — 

“A.  I am  a physician. 

“ Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  State? — A.  Since 
“ February,  1849. 

“ Q.  Have  you  practiced  your  profession  from  that  time  ? — 
“ A.  Yes,  sir. 
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“ Q.  Have  you  held  any  office  under  the  State  connected 
4 with  that  profession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I am  now  a member  of 
‘ the  State  Board  of  Health.  I have  had  no  other  official  ap- 
‘ pointment,  although  I have  been  in  the  public  hospitals  as 
‘ physician. 

“ Q.  Where  have  you  resided  ? — A.  In  San  Francisco,  con- 
‘ stantly. 

“ Q.  How  near  was  your  office  and  residence  to  what  is 
‘ known  as  the  Chinese  quarter  ? — A.  Bight  in  the  midst  of  it. 

“ Q.  You  built  there  before  the  Chinese  came  to  that 
‘quarter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q . During  your  residence  there  have  you  known  of  any 
‘ disease,  any  pestilence  originating  and  spreading  in  there,  or 

* spreading  from  there  ? — A.  No,  sir;  none. 

“ Q.  The  Chinese  live  in  that  quarter  very  closely,  do  they 
‘ not  ? — A.  Quite  closely,  sometimes. 

“ Q.  How  is  it  that  you  account  for  the  fact  that  under  these 
‘ circumstances  they  are  apparently  so  healthy  ? — A.  Their 

* frugal  life  gives  them  more  immunity  from  disease.  They  eat 

* only  what  is  necessary  to  live  upon.  They  eat  to  live  and  do 
‘ not  live  to  eat.  They  are  clean  in  their  habits,  and  they  drink 
‘ no  whisky.  I have  never  seen  a drunken  Chinaman  in  my 
‘ life.  They  consequently  obtain  a better  resisting  power  to 
‘ the  attack  of  disease. 

“ Q.  What  is  their  habit  in  regard  to  ablutions  ? — A.  They 
' constantly  wash  themselves. 

“ Q.  The  whole  person,  or  only  the  face  and  hands? — A. 
‘ My  observation  of  the  men  is  that  they  kept  themselves  clean. 
‘ Their  clothes  are  clean.  As  mechanics  or  workmen  they 
‘ keep  themselves  very  clean. 

“ By  the  Chaibman:  Q.  What  is  the  comparative  mortality 

‘ among  the  Chinese  and  the  whites  of  this  city — the  death- 
‘ rate  ? — A.  The  death-rate  is  greater  among  the  whites  than 
‘ among  the  Chinese. 

“ Q.  What  is  the  comparative  mortality  among  adult  China- 

* men  and  adult  white  people  ? — A.  The  amount  is  greater 
‘ with  adult  white  people. 
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“ Q.  Have  they  had  epidemics  in  the  Chinese  quarter? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  small-pox  has  been  among  them,  as  it  has  been 
among  others,  but  I think  there  has  been  less  small-pox 
among  them — I mean  the  ratio  of  population  allowed — than 
with  the  whites.  When  you  come  to  take  up  the  question  of 
small-pox,  I think  I can  exonerate  the  Chinese  from  the 
charges  alleged  against  them  of  having  introduced  it. 

“ Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese  leprosy? — A.  I think  that  the  hue  and  cry  made  is 
simply  a farce.  Leprosy  is  a disease  of  very  ancient  origin. 
It  had  its  existence  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Eastern  and  East  European  nations.  It  has  come  from 
Europe  when  it  has  come  here,  and  that  is  exceedingly  rare,  if 
at  all.  It  is  a disease  that  is  rather  passing  away.  It  is  a 
disease  of  a past  epoch,  which  can  never  return  again,  owing 
to  the  different  changes  of  civilization  and  of  life  that  have  oc- 
curred. Leprosy  will  probably  never  exist  again.  It  exists 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  is  does  not  extend,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  quarantined. 

“ Q.  You  speak  of  prostitution  here,  and  you  think  there  is 
an  insufficient  number  of  Chinese  women  engaged  in  prostitu- 
tion, not  more  than  is  required  for  the  general  health  of  the 
Chinese  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I think  that  if  you  look  at  it  in  a 
hygienic  view,  and  according  to  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  not  as  a question  of  morality,  they  have  not 
: their  adequate  supply.” 

Page  766,  Congressional  Report: 

“ San  Francisco,  November  16,  1876. 

“ William  W.  Hollister  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question.  What  is  your  occupation? — An- 

1 swer.  I am  a farmer. 

“ Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a resident  of  California  ? — A. 

: Since  1852 — twenty-four  years. 

“ Q.  In  what  portion  of  the  State  are  your  farming  opera- 
: tions? — A.  At  present,  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Santa  Bar- 
‘ bara.  * * * 
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“ By  the  Chairman:  Q.  Is  there  or  not  a strong  opposition 

“ to  the  Chinese  among  the  agricultural  people  of  the  State  ? — 
“A.  As  to  the  proprietors,  I think  there  is  a common  senti- 
“ ment  and  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Chinamen.  They  are  our 
‘ ‘ last  resort.  They  are  the  only  thing  that  the  farmer  can  rely 
“ upon  at  all.  The  feeling  is  common  with  all  the  farmers,  except 
“ possibly  a very  few,  who  are  utterly  unable  to  hire  anybody  at 
“ all.  There  are  some  men,  you  might  say,  who  do  not  want 
“ Chinamen,  but  I do  not  know  them.  The  feeling  is  common 
“ among  the  proprietors  of  Santa  Barbara,  I know,  of  very  great 
“ great  favor  to  the  Chinamen.  In  fact,  they  are  doing  all  the 
“ work  of  that  country.  There  are  about  four  hundred  of  them 
“ there,  almost  all  out  in  the  country,  variously  employed,  some 
“ of  them  chopping  wood,  some  of  them  in-doors,  some  of  them 
“ serving  families.  Generally,  they  find  such  work  as  they  are 
“ best  fitted  for  with  the  farmers  of  the  country  there.  They 
“ are  very  handy  with  the  bean  crop  of  the  country  and  with 
“ the  barley.  They  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  They 
“ adapt  themselves  to  all  work,  because  the  others  will  not  do  it 
‘ * at  the  price  at  which  they  work. 

“ Q.  Is  there  opposition  to  the  Chinamen  among  the  people  of 
* ‘ Santa  Barbara,  a town  of  about  six  thousand  people  ? — A.  The 
“ bummer  always  goes  against  the  Chinaman,  and  he  is  there  as 
“ well  as  everywhere  else.  I never  heard  anybody  else  com- 
“ plain  of  them.  The  bummer  is  a man  who  does  not  work  and 
“ does  not  want  anybody  else  to  work.  If  the  Chinaman  got 
“ $5  a day,  I suppose  the  bummer  would  go  for  his  place  and 
“ get  it.  That  is  about  the  reason,  I suppose,  why  they  oppose 
“ the  Chinamen,  because  nobody  can  afford  to  give  such  wages. 
“ The  man  who  demands  big  wages  is  simply  running  against 
“ himself;  he  breaks  down  all  employment  and  nobody  can 
“ hire  him.” 

Appendix,  page  1202,  Colonel  Hollister  says: 

“ I have  employed  Chinamen  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
“ my  life  in  this  State.  I have  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  as 
“ steady  laborers,  and  for  special  employments,  temporarily, 
“ many  more  at  a time.  I have  studied  the  man  as  a man  more 
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closely,  if  possible,  than  I have  any  other  race,  and  now  give 
you  my  opinion  of  him  as  a worker  and  man.  As  a laborer, 
he  is  most  submissive  and  kindly,  ready  to  do  what  you  want 
done,  with  entire  good-will.  He  descends  to  the  lowest  em- 
ployments, and,  when  properly  treated,  thinks  of  no  degra- 
dation in  the  lowest  of  labors.  In  short,  he  is  willing  to  be  the 
mudsill,  and  take  the  very  bottom  round  of  the  social  ladder. 
As  a man  I have  found  him  honest,  and,  as  a rule,  very  intel- 
ligent. Who  ever  saw  a drunken  Chinaman  ? They  are  un- 
skilled in  most  of  our  labors,  but  when  educated  in  them  I 
have  found  them  most  useful  and  efficient.  When  skilled  in 
your  work,  their  accuracy  and  promptness  are  remarkable. 
For  us  of  California,  they  fill  the  very  places  which  other  la- 
borers will  not  willingly  fill.  They  perform  the  menial  labors 
of  our  household,  and  in  general  do  so  much  of  our  common- 
est toil  that  they  pave  the  way  for  the  higher  labors  of  the 
better  races.  So  necessary  are  they  to  us  in  filling  the  places 
they  are  filling  now,  that  without  them  we  would,  if  not  act- 
ually come  to  a standstill,  suffer  extreme  embarrassment  in  all 
departments.  With  the  labor  of  these  Chinese,  numbering 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  in  different  branches  of  my  business,  I 
am  able  to  give  work  to  twenty  to  fifty  laborers  of  other  nation- 
alities. Without  their  aid,  who  have  thus  opened  the  door  to 
the  advent  of  the  higher  labor,  I would  have  found  it  so  em- 
barrassing to  do  anything  that  I would  have  been  forced  to 
forego  many  undertakings.  In  all  fairness,  considering  the 
place  filled  by  the  Chinese  in  California,  how  are  they  to  be 
considered  as  damaging  and  degrading  to  white  labor  ? They 
do  not  often  fill  the  positions  sought  after  by  others. 

“ Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  town? — A.  Santa  Barbara. 
“ By  Mr.  Brooks:  Q.  It  is  the  county  seat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  What  is  the  moral  condition  of  this  Chinese  population  ? 
— A.  So  good  that  I think  out  of  the  whole  400  Chinese  popu- 
lation there  have  been  but  five  arrests  in  the  course  of  a year. 
Two  of  them  were  dismissed;  two  cases  were  for  petty  lar- 
ceny, stealing  vegetables,  or  something  like  that,  from  their 
own  people.  I never  saw  a better  population  in  my  life. 
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“ Q.  How  does  this  immigration  compare  morally  with  other 
‘ * immigration  of  the  same  class  of  people  ? — A.  So  much  bet- 
“ ter  that  if  the  teachings  of  paganism ’make  honest  men,  as  I 
“ find  the  Chinamen  to  be,  I think  seriously  of  becoming  a pa- 
“ gan  myself.  I believe  in  honesty;  I believe  in  honest  men. 

“ Q.  What  is  their  physical  condition  as  to  health,  etc/? — 
“ A.  Those  who  are  skilled  in  labor,  and  understand  our  work, 
“ having  had  some  experience,  are  the  best  workmen  I ever  saw. 
“ I do  not  think,  as  an  average,  the  Chinaman  is  quite  up  to  the 
“ average  of  the  white  population  in  physical  strength,  though 
“ I see  exceptions  where  they  are  very  strong  and  very  good. 
“ They  are  not  very  strong  men,  but  they  are  very  earnest, ,good 
“ men.  They  work  up  to  their  power  as  I never  saw  any  other 
“ people  work  in  my  life. 

“ Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  health  ? — A.  First  rate. 
“ I rarely  see  an  invalid  Chinaman. 

“ Q.  Have  you  noticed  among  them  any  predisposition  to 
“ skin  diseases  or  eruptions,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Not 

* ‘ a bit. 

“ Q.  What  are  their  habits  in  regard  to  personal  cleanli- 
‘ * ness  ? — A.  Better  than  that  of  the  whites.  My  men  are  the 
“ cleanest  men  I ever  had  about  me  in  my  life.  They  wash 
“ every  day  of  their  lives.  They  shame  our  own  population  in 
“ that  respect. 

“ Q. — In  your  intercourse  with’  them,  have  you  formed  any 
“ opinion  as  to  whether  these  Chinamen  who  are  here  are  free 
“ or  not? — A.  If  there  was  ever  a slave  among  them  I never 
“ knew  it.  I treat  with  my  men  severally  and  individually.  I 
“ have  no  go-betweens.  I say  to  a Chinaman,  generally  one 
“ who  has  been  a father  among  them  and  understands  the  lan- 
“ guage  well,  ‘ I want  two  more  Chinamen;  get  good  men,  the 
“ best  men;  go  bring  them  on  and  I will  give  them  so  much.’ 

“ Q.  You  employ  him  merely  as  a Chinaman  to  get  the  men  ? 

* * — A.  I take  simply  any  one  of  them  who  understands  the  lan- 
“ guage  and  can  talk  well.  I never  supposed  or  believed  that 
“ there  was  a particle  of  peonage  or  slavery  among  the  China- 
“ men  of  California;  and  I do  not  believe 4)here  is  to-day. 
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“ Q.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  any  control  exercised 
“ by  any  one  Chinaman  over  another  ? — A.  Not  a particle.” 

Page  599,  Congressional  Report: 

“ David  D.  Colton  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question.  You  are  connected  with  the  South- 
“ ern  Pacific  Railroad,  I believe  ? — Answer.  Yes,  I am. 

“ Q.  Are  you  the  Vice-President  or  President  of  the  Com- 
“ pany? — A.  At  this  time  I am  the  Vice-President. 

“ By  the  Chairman:  Question.  I understand  it.  My  question 
“ is,  what  is  the  origin  or  the  cause  of  the  opposition  to  Cliina- 
“ men,  the  hostility  that  evidently  prevails  among  a great  many 
“ of  your  people  ? — Answer.  I have  asked  myself  that  question 
“ a good  many  times  when  I have  been  down  at  the  steamer; 
“ and  when  these  inoffensive  people,  in  the  legitimate  pursuit 
“ of  their' business,  were  going  up  from  the  steamer  to  their 
“ lodging-houses,  I have  seen  twenty  or  thirty  of  what  are 
“ termed  hoodlums  here  throwing  rocks  at  them.  I have  seen 
“ quiet,  peaceful  Chinamen  going  through  the  street,  when 
“ grown  men  would  hit  them  in  the  face,  knock  off  their  hats, 
“ and  do  all  those  things  which,  if  done  to  an  American  in 
“ China,  the  whole  American  nation  would  be  in  favor  of  a war; 
“ they  would  be  in  favor  of  wiping  China  from  the  face  of  the 
“ earth. 

“ Q.  If  Americans  in  China  were  treated  in  the  same  way? — 
“ A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a painful  statement  for  an  American  to 
“ make,  under  our  form  of  government,  but  I think  there  is  no- 
“ body  in  this  room,  who  has  lived  here  in  the  city,  who  will 
“ differ  with  me  on  that  subject. 

“ Q.  How  do  the  Chinese  compare,  in  point  of  intellectual 
“ ability,  capacity  to  understand,  with  Americans;  do  you  notice 
“ any  difference  ? — A.  I look  upon  the  American  race  as  a very 
“ superior  race.  I would  also  rather  undertake  to  get  along 
“ with  an  American,  probably,  than  with  a Chinaman;  but  the 
“ Chinese  are  very  apt,  they  learn  quickly,  they  comprehend  a 
“ thing,  and  they  never  drink.  I never  saw  a drunken  China- 
“ man  in  my  life.  They  are  always  at  themselves;  they  do  not 
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“ have  any  sprees.  I have  heard  of  this  smoking  of  opium,  but, 
“ out  of  three  or  four  thousand  on  the  road,  there  are  no  opium 
“ smokers.  There  is  no  trouble  with  them;  they  are  always  on 
“ hand  in  the  morning;  they  do  a full  day’s  work;  and  they  are 
“ certainly  the  most  cleanly  laborers  that  we  have." 

Page  666,  Congressional  Report: 

“ Chaeles  Crockeh  sworn  and  examined. 

“ By  Mr.  Bee:  Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this 
“ State? — A.  I have  been  here  twenty-six  years. 

“ Q.  What  has  been  your  business  ? — A.  For  the  last  fifteen 
“ or  sixteen  years  I have  been  building  railroads. 

“ By  the  Chairman:  Question.  How  long  have  you  lived  on 
“ this  coast  ? — Answer.  Twenty-six  years. 

“ Q.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the 
“ Chinese  since  their  first  arrival  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  State  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  their  effect  upon 
“ white  labor,  whether  they  have  the  effect  to  deprive  white 
“ men  of  employment,  or  have  had  that  effect  at  any  time. — A. 
‘ ‘ 1 think  that  they  afford  white  men  labor.  I think  that  their 
“ presence  here  affords  to  white  men  a more  elevated  class  of 
“ labor.  As  I said  before,  if  you  should  drive  these  75,000  Chi- 
“ namen  off,  you  would  take  75,000  white  men  from  an  elevated 
“ class  of  work  and  put  them  down  to  doing  this  low  class  of 
‘ * labor  that  the  Chinamen  are  now  doing,  and,  instead  of  elevat- 
“ ing,  you  would  degrade  white  labor  to  that  extent.  For  any 
“ man  to  ride  through  California,  from  one  end  of  this  State  to 
“ the  other,  and  see  the  miles  upon  miles  of  uncultivated  land, 
“ and  in  the  mountains  millions  of  acres  of  timber,  and  the  foot- 
“ hills  waiting  for  some  one  to  go  and  cultivate  them,  and  then 
“ talk  about  there  being  too  much  labor  here  in  the  country,  is 
“ simply  nonsense,  in  my  estimation.  There  is  labor  for  all, 
“ and  the  fact  that  the  Chinamen  are  here  gives  an  opportunity 
“ to  white  men  to  go  in  and  cultivate  this  land,  when  they  could 
“ not  cultivate  it  otherwise. 

“ Q.  You  think,  then,  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
“ interest  of  the  white  and  the  Chinese  laborer? — A.  No,  sir; 
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“ I think  if  the  white  laborer  understood  and  realized  his  true 
“ interest,  he  would  be  in  favor  of  the  present  proportion  of 
“ Chinese  labor  in  this  State. 

“ By  Mr.  Pipes:  Question.  Where  were  you  born  ? — Answer. 
“ In  Troy,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  river. 

“ Q.  Were  you  born  rich? — A.  No,  sir;  very  poor. 

“ Q.  You  worked  for  a living,  did  you  not? — A.  lama 
“ working  man,  and  always  have  been.  I started  from  home 
“ when  I was  16^  years  old,  owing  62 J cents,  without  a copper 
“ in  my  pocket  and  not  a change  of  clothes,  and  I have  never 
“ received  any  assistance  from  any  living  man  since  unless  I 
“ paid  him  for  it  and  interest  upon  it. 

“ Q.  You  were  a contractor  for  the  construction 'of  the  Cen- 
“ tral  Pacific  Railroad? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

“ Q.  You  say  that  you  employed  ten  thousand  Chinamen  ? 
“ A.  About  that  number;  I never  knew  exactly  how  many. 

“ By  the  Chairman:  Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
“ whom  you  have  employed,  for  temperance? — A.  They  are  all 
*•*  temperate. 

“ Q.  Have  they  peaceful  habits  ? — A.  I have  never  seen  a 
c * drunken  Chinaman  on  the  work,  and  I do  not  know  that  I 
“ have  ever  met  a drunken  Chinaman  on  the  streets.  I have  no 
“ recollection  of  ever  having  seen  a drunken  Chinaman.  I have 
“ seen  them  under  the  effect  of  opium.  * * * 

“ Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  too  many  Chinamen  here  now? 
“ A.  No,  sir;  I think  the  number  is  just  about  right.  I believe 
* ‘ that  not  long  ago  there  were  a few  too  many  of  them,  but  they 
“ went  away,  seeking  other  places  for  profitable  employment. 
“ I believe  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  regulate  itself  if 
“ they  are  left  alone.  I recognize  a Chinaman  as  more  than  an 
“ ordinarily  intelligent  man,  and  they  will  not  come  here  unless 
“ they  can  get  profitable  employment.  When  there  are  too 
“ many  here  they  will  go  somewhere  else;  they  have  done  that 
“ repeatedly.  There  have  been  times  when  there  was  a less 
“ number  in  the  State  than  now,  and  there  have  been  times  in 
“ 1864  or  1865  when,  I think,  there  were  more  Chinamen  here 
“ than  now.  Whenever  there  is  a scarcity  of  labor  for  these 
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“ Chinamen,  you  see  them  taking  the  steamers  for  home;  and 
“ when  there  is  a demand  for  their  labor,  they  come. 

“ Q.  You  think  this  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  regulate 
“ their  coming  without  any  legislation  by  Congress  ? — A.  I do. 

‘ 1 I believe  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  subject  alone  and 

* * leave  it  to  regulate  itself,  and  it  will  regulate  itself.  There 
“ may  be  a time,  for  a month,  or  a year,  or  eighteen  months, 
“ when  there  are  too  many  Chinamen  here,  but  they  find  they 
**  cannot  get  labor  and  go  away. 

Page  649,  Congressional  Report : 

“ Dr.  Stout,  member  of  State  Board  of  Health. 

“ By  the  Chairman:  Q.  How  does  the  squalor  and  filth  of 

'*  the  Chinese  quarter  compare  with  other  parts  of  the  city,  or 
“ in  other  words,  is  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the  Chinese  quarter 
‘ * greater  than  that  of  some  other  parts  of  the  city  ? — A.  The 
“ squalor  of  the  Chinese  quarter  is  not  much  greater  than  that 
“ which  exists  in  other  parts  of  this  city  from  other  people.  Of 
“ course  their  quarter  is  disagreeable,  because  it  is  perhaps  more 
“ densely  populated,  but  there  is  less  care  taken  of  it.  If  ample 
“ care  were  taken  by  the  city  authorities  toward  the  drainage 
“ and  the  cleaning,  I do  not  think  they  would  be  much  inferior 
“ to  the  squalor,  for  instance,  such  as  I saw  nearly  at  the  sum- 
“ mit  of  Telegraph  Hill  a day  or  two  ago.  I was  called  to  see  a 
“ sick  child  up  there,  and  the  filth  and  stench  from  want  of 
“ cleanliness  was  terrible.  I can  take  you  down  to  the  lower 
“ part  of  the  city,  below  Montgomery  street,  and  show  you 
“ much  more  squalor  in  the  form  of  neglect,  want  of  drainage, 
“ and  want  of  proper  care,  than  you  would  find  in  the  Chinese 
'*  quarter.  There  has  been  a great  exaggeration  in  all  those 
“ charges  against  the  Chinese. 

“ Q.  What  is  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  Chinese  quarter 

* * by  the  city  authorities  ? Is  that  treated  as  carefully  and  as 
‘ ‘ fully  as  other  parts  of  the  city  ? A.  I have  been  under  the 
“ impression  for  a long  time  that  it  was,  but  I have  since  been 
“ informed  that  most  of  the  garbage  carts,  and  the  sweeping  of 
1 ‘ the  streets  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese,  and  not  at  the 
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“ expense  of  the  city;  that  they  are  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
“ selves.” 

While  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  to 
clean  the  streets  of  this  city,  not  one  dollar  has  been  expended 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  clean  the  streets  in  the  Chinese 
quarters  for  ten  years  past.  Yet  the  whole  district  is  swept 
every  morning  by  Italians,  the  garbage  carted  away,  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  Chinese  residents  of  over  $5,000  a year.  The 
streets  are  kept  as  clean  as  any  other  business  portion  of  the 
city,  the  Supervisors’  book  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Congressional  Committee  was  in  session  investigating 
the  Chinese  question  for  seven  weeks.  Senator  Morton  as 
Chairman  in  his  report,  before  quoted,  says: 

Senator  Morton’s  Eepoet. 

“ The  most  of  the  Chinese  were  laboring  men,  who  came 
“ from  the  rural  districts  in  China  and  were  accustomed  to 
“ agricultural  pursuits.  A few  of  them  were  scholars  in  their 
“ pwn  country.  Some  of  them  were  merchants,  and  a very  few 
“ mechanics.  As  a rule,  they  are  industrious,  temperate  and 
“ honest  in  their  dealings.  Some  thousands  of  them  are  em- 
“ ployed  as  household  servants  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country, 
“ in  this  capacity  the  testimony  generally  concurs  in  giving 
“ them  a high  character.  They  very  readily  learn  to  perform 
‘ ‘ all  kinds  of  household  duty,  are  devoted  to  their  employment, 
“ and  soon  become  exceedingly  skillful.  The  testimony  proved 
“ that  they  went  to  all  parts  of  the  State  to  serve  in  that 
“ capacity,  when  other  servants  or  help  of  that  kind  could  not 
“ be  obtained  from  the  cities,  and  that  if  they  were  banished  it 
“ would  be  very  hard, — in  fact,  as  many  of  the  witnesses  said,  im- 
“ possible, — to  supply  their  places. 

‘ ‘ As  laborers  upon  the  farms  and  in  the  gardens  and  vine- 
‘ ‘ yards,  nearly  all  of  the  witnesses  speak  of  them  in  the  highest 
“ terms.  Colonel  Hollister,  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  Cali- 
“ fornia,  and  a man  of  great  intelligence,  testified  that  without 
“ the  Chinese  the  wheat  and  other  crops  in  California  could  not 
“ be  harvested  and  taken  to  market,  that  white  labor  could  not 
• be  obtained  for  prices  that  would  enable  the  farmer  to  cany 
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* ‘ on  his  business,  that  any  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of 
“ labor  would  render  the  production  of  wheat  and  almost  every 
“ other  agricultural  product  unprofitable,  and  they  would  have 
“ to  be  abandoned. 

“ In  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  public  works  of 
“ California,  the  Chinese  have  been  of  the  greatest  service,  and 
“ have  performed  the  largest  part  of  the  labor.  Several  dis- 
‘ ‘ tinguished  gentlemen  connected  with  railroads  testified  that 
‘ ‘ without  Chinese  labor  they  could  not  have  been  constructed, 
‘ ‘ and  that  if  the  companies  had  been  compelled  to  rely  upon 
“ white  labor,  it  would  have  been  so  difficult  to  procure  and  so 
“ costly  that  the  works  must  have  been  abandoned,  and,  in 
“ fact,  would  not  have  been  undertaken.  As  laborers  upon  the 
“ public  works  they  were  entirely  reliable,  worked  more  hours 
“ than  white  men,  were  not  given  to  strikes,  and  never  under- 
“ took,  by  combinations,  to  control  the  price  of  labor. 

“ The  chief  point  against  the  Chinese,  and  that  which  was 
‘ ‘ put  forth  as  the  ground  of  movements  against  them,  was  that 
“ they  worked  for  less  wages  than  white  people,  and  thus  took 

* ‘ their  labor,  or  compelled  them  to  work  for  wages  upon  which 
“ they  could  not  subsist  their  families  and  educate  their  chil- 
“ dren.  That  Chinamen  work  for  lower  wages  and  perform  the 
“ same  amount  of  labor  for  less  money  than  white  people  is 
“ unquestionably  true.  They  have  largely  performed  the 
‘ ‘ hardest  and  lowest  kind  of  labor  in  the  state,  such  as  the  con- 
“ struction  of  railroads,  reclaiming  the  tule  lands,  and  every 
“ form  of  drudgery  and  unskilled  labor,  but  that  they  have  in- 
“ juriously  interfered  with  the  white  people  of  California,  or 
‘ ‘ have  done  them  a serious  injury  may  well  be  doubted.  The 
‘ ‘ great  fact  is,  that  there  is  to-day,  and  always  has  been,  a 
“ scarcity  of  labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  is  work  for  all 
“ who  are  there,  both  white  and  Mongolian,  and  the  State  would 
‘ ‘ undoubtedly  develop  much  more  rapidly  were  there  more  and 
“ cheaper  labor.  There  was  much  intelligent  testimony  to  the 
“ fact  that  the  Chinese,  by  their  labor,  opened  up  large  avenues 
“ and  demand  for  white  labor.  The  Chinese  perform  the 
“ lowest  kind,  while  the  whites  monopolized  that  of  a superior 
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‘ ‘ character.  This  was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Crocker,  a very  intelli- 
“ gent  witness,  largely  interested  in  the  Central  Pacific  and 
“ Southern  California  railroads,  in  answer  to  a question  as  to 
‘ ‘ what  was  the  effect  of  Chinese  upon  white  labor,  and  whether 
‘ ‘ it  was  to  deprive  white  men  of  employment,  or  had  had  that 
“ effect  at  any  time.  He  said: 

“ ‘ I think  that  they  afford  white  men  labor,  I think  that  their 
“ presence  here  affords  to  white  men  a more  elevated  class  of 
“ labor.  As  I said  before,  if  you  should  drive  these  75,000 
“ Chinamen  off  you  would  take  75,000  white  men  from  an  eleva- 
‘ ‘ ted  class  of  work  and  put  them  down  to  doing  this  low  class 
“ of  labor  that  the  Chinamen  are  now  doing,  and  instead  of 
“ elevating,  you  would  degrade  the  white  labor  to  that  extent. 
“ For  any  man  to  ride  through  California,  from  one  end  of  this 
‘ ‘ State  to  the  other,  and  see  the  miles  upon  miles  of  uncultivated 
* ‘ land,  and  in  the  mountains  millions  of  acres  of  timber,  and 
“ the  foot  hills  waiting  for  some  one  to  go  and  cultivate  them, 
“ and  then  talk  about  there  being  too  much  labor  here  in  this 
“ country,  is  simply  nonsense.  In  my  estimation,  there  is  labor 
“ for  all.  And  the  fact  that  the  Chinamen  are  here  gives  an  op- 
“ portunity  to  white  men  to  go  in  and  cultivate  this  land  where 
“ they  could  not  cultivate  it  otherwise.’  ” * * * 

“ It  is  said  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  California  pre- 
“ vents  the  emigration  thither  of  white  people,  and,  therefore, 
“ stands  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  the  State.  If  such  is  the 
“ fact  (which  I do  not  admit),  it  springs  from  the  persecution 
“ visited  upon  the  Chinamen,  and  the  exaggerated  declarations 
“ which  have  been  made  in  excuse  for  them. 

“ That  the  Chinese  interfere  with  white  labor  and  leave  white 
“ people  out  of  work,  or  reduce  their  wages  by  competition  be- 
“ low  the  living  point.  If  white  people  are  deterred  from  going 
“ to  California,  it  is  not  a legitimate  result  of  the  presence  of 
“ the  Chinese,  but  by  the  gross  misrepresentations  which  have 
“ been  made.  Looking  at  the  question  broadly,  and  at  the 
“ effect  which  Chinese  labor  has  exerted  in  California,  running 
“ through  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  I am  strongly  of  the 
“ opinion  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  California 
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44  would  not  now  have  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  herpres- 
4 ‘ ent  white  population ; that  Chinese  labor  has  opened  up  many 

* ‘ avenues  and  new  industries  for  white  labor,  made  many  kinds 
“ of  business  possible,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  manufactur- 
44  ing  interests  that  bid  fair  to  rise  to  enormous  proportions; 
4 that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  holding  out  the  prospect  for 

labor  at  reasonable  rates,  induced  the  transfer  of  large  amounts 

* ‘ of  capital  and  immigration  to  California,  and  of  large  numbers 

44  of  business  and  enterprising  men,  thus  making  California  the 
4 4 most  inviting  field  for  immigrants  from  every  class  of  society, 
44  including  laboring  men;  and,  lastly,  that  the  laboring  men  of 
44  California  have  ample  employment,  and  are  better  paid  than 
44  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country.  * * * While 

44  there  was  complaint  that  the  Chinese,  by  their  cheap  labor, 
44  took  it  from  white  people,  inquiry  failed  to  show  that  there 
44  was  any  considerable  number  of  white  people  in  California 
4 4 out  of  employment,  except  those  who  were  willfully  idle.5’ 

Such  were  the  conclusions  reached  by  one  of  the  most  distin. 
guished  statesmen  of  the  country.  What  was  true  then,  is  true 
now,  concerning  these  persecuted  people. 

Decreased  number  of  Chinese. 

There  are  25,000  less  Chinese  in  this  country  than  there  were 
at  the  time  of  that  investigation  (October  and  November,  1876). 
Since  that  date  the  Pacific  Coast  has  prospered  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  Its  wealth  and  population  has  nearly  doubled.  The 
vine  and  fruit  interests,  by  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor,  has  quad- 
rupled. Its  industrial  and  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests are  steadily  advancing.  Yet,  it  is  asserted,  that  this  Em- 
pire of  the  Pacific,  with  its  almost  boundless  resources,  capable 
of  supporting  a population  of  10,000,000  of  people,  is  being 
ruined  by  the  presence  of  65,000  Chinese.  This  cry  of  ruin 
commenced  fifteen  years  ago.  Yet  prosperity,  wealth  and  hap- 
piness has  blessed  our  people,  beyond  all  others,  during  these 
years. 

A State  Convention  is  called,  to  meet  in  the  near  future,  to 
demand  of  Congress  the  abrogation  of  the  Burlingame  treaty, 
and  it  is  to  be  left  with  the  law-makers  of  this  great  nation  to 
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decide,  whether  you  are  longer  to  foster  the  existing  relations 
between  the  two  governments,  or  succumb  to  the  demands  of  a 
faction,  composed  largely  of  an  agrarian  element  of  foreign 
birth,  who  make  the  Chinese  question  a pretest  for  mob  vio- 
lence, endorsed  and  led  by  political  demagogues,  and  backed  by 
the  incendiary  appeals  of  an  irresponsible  press.  It  may  well 
be  asked,  where  is  our  boasted  freedom  of  speech,  when  an  agra- 
rian mob  dictates  what  kind  of  labor  you  must  employ  ? Where 
is  our  boasted  freedom  of  the  press,  when  it  dare  not  discuss 
both  sides  of  a question  or  speak  a word  in  favor  of  a perse- 
cuted stranger?  Where  is  our  liberty  and  safety,  when  a mob 
of  aliens  can,  undisturbed,  hold  their  gatherings,  and  boldly 
threaten  to  assassinate  our  best  citizens  ? And  where  does  this 
lawless  element  look  for  encouragement,  but  to  that  class  who 
occupy  a higher  political  plane,  designated  as  “leading  citi- 
zens,” who  follow  politics  as  a profession. 

This  latter  class  have  been  leading  an  agitation  to  expel  the 
Chinese  from  Sacramento.  An  ordinance  had  been  offered  to 
effect  that  object.  It  came  before  the  City  Trustees  a few  days 
since,  and  was  defeated.  The  following  press  dispatch,  as  well 
as  the  remarks  of  the  Mayor,  shows  who  are  the  higher  plane 
agitators,  as  well  as  their  motives : 

“ Sacramento,  January  19th. — The  ordinance  aiming  at  the  ex- 
“ pulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  within  the  city  limits  came  up  for 
“ passage  to-day  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  was  lost.  Several 
“ speechesweremadeinfavor,  andtheopinion  of  A.  P.  Catlin,  City 
“ Attorney,  holding  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  was  read.  Thede- 
“ bate  between  Mayor  Brown  and  the  advocates  of  the  ordi- 
“ nance  was  animated.  The  Mayor  held  that  the  existing  laws 
“ were  sufficient  to  test  the  constitutionality  and  held  that  such 
“ a measure,  while  on  its  face  it  could  do  no  good,  offered  no  re- 
“ lief,  and  would  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  delega- 
“ tion  in  Congress,  retard  and  set  back  efforts  in  the  direction 
“ of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  white  laborers,  and  set  the 
“ cause  back  many  years.  He  held  that  officials  should  listen  to 
“ words  of  wisdom  and  obey  the  dictates  of  their  own  consci- 
“ ences,  and  not  follow  the  ai'dice  of  agitators  and  slick-tong ued 
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“ lawyers,  whose  motives  were  personal  and  in  a line  for  political 
“ preferment.  ” 

When  Senator  Morton  declared  that  the  enquiry  failed  to  show 
that  there  was  ‘ ‘ any  considerable  number  of  white  people  out  of 
employment  in  California,  except  those  willfully  idle,”  he  stated 
the  truth. 

Recent  events,  that  are  transpiring  here,  prove  that  it  is  as 
true  to-day  as  it  was  then.  As  illustrations  of  how  the  Chinese 
compel  ‘ £ the  white  laborer  to  walk  the  streets  of  this  city  in 
idleness,”  I cite  the  following  circumstances: 

The  sufferings  of  white  cigarmakers  was  most  pathetically  pro- 
claimed by  the  press  of  this  city  for  months;  it  was  said  that  this 
class  were  driven  to  poverty  and  want  by  the  Chinese  cigarmak- 
ers. It  was,  indeed,  enough  to  enlist  the  good  offices,  if  true, 
of  every  philanthropist.  The  white  firms  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness finally  agreed  to  give  work  to  these  suffering  people  and  dis- 
charge their  Chinese.  It  was  at  once  discovered  that  there  were 
no  idle  cigarmakers  here,  and  the  result  was  two  agents  were 
sent  East,  who  returned  a few  weeks  since  with  two  hundred; 
more  are  to  follow.  It  is  charged  also  that  our  boys  and  girls 
are  growing  up  in  idleness,  and  deprived  of  learning  any  trade 
by  Chinese  competition.  Last  week  there  arrived  here  overland 
thirty  girls  to  take  the  place  of  Chinese  employed  in  a jute  fac- 
tory. The  press  this  week  informs  us  that  the  noted  millionaire 
viticulturist  of  Los  Angeles  County,  E.  J.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  havings 
succumbed  to  the  Chinese  agitators,  had  sent  an  agent  to  the 
southern  States  to  obtain  seventy-five  negroes  to  take  the  place 
of  Chinese  on  his  ranch.  The  citizens  of  the  beautiful  City  of 
the  Sea,  Santa  Barbara,  in  order  to  test  the  matter  that  there  was 
much  suffering  for  want  of  employment  by  poor  families,  built 
a steam  laundry,  withdrew  their  patronage  from  the  Chinese,  run 
the  new  enterprise  for  seven  days,  then  closed  the  concern,  post- 
ing a notice,  “ Closed  for  want  of  operatives.”  The  foregoing- 
incidents  could  be  quoted  at  great  length,  but  this  much  is  given 
as  specimen  events,  transpiring  within  the  last  sixty  days. 

It  has  become  a necessity  to  these  Chinese  agitators  to  prevent 
the  people  of  the  East  from  knowing  how  Chinese  are  outraged 
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and  persecuted.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are  not  educated  up  to  a 
degree  that  they  can  grasp  the  situation,  and  “do  not,  as  a rule, 
understand  the  question.”  Hence  this  persecution  that  is  daily 
heralded  by  the  press,  wherein  the  Chinese  are  driven  from 
“pillar  to  post”  must  cease,  until  Congress  can  act.  In  other 
words,  stop  this  persecution  long  enough  to  take  another  turn  at 
the  screws.  In  proof  thereof  I herewith 

Let  Representative  Morrow  State  the  Case 
as  he  finds  it  at  the  National  Capital  : 

“ House  of  Representatives, 

“ Washington,  D.  C.,  December  26,  1885. 

“ Hon.  W.  B.  Farwell — My  Dear  Sir  : The  hundred  copies  of 
“ your  book  entitled,  ‘ The  Chinese  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  em- 
“ bracing  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Board  of 
“ Supervisors  on  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  question  of  San 
“ Francisco,  came  to  hand  day  before  yesterday.  To-day  I 
“ called  upon  the  President  and  had  a talk  with  him  upon  the 
“ Chinese  question.  The  occasion  was  opportune,  since  Sena- 
“ tors,  Representatives  and  office-seekers  here  having  generally 
“ left  town  for  the  holidays,  the  President  was  at  leisure.  We 
“ talked  freely  and  fully  upon  the  subject,  discussed  the  situa- 
“ tion  in  California,  and  I explained  to  him,  somewhat  in  detail, 
“ the  proposed  legislation  amending  the  Restriction  Act.  He 
“ appeared  to  be  much  interested  and  expressed  a desire  to  un- 
“ derstand  the  question.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I 
“ produced  a copy  of  your  book  which  I gave  him  with  the  as- 
“ surance  that  it  was  a truthful  statement  of  the  case.  He 
“ thanked  me  and  said  it  was  a book  he  really  wanted  and  he 
“ would  read  it  through  carefully.  He  expressed  himself  very 
“ strongly  concerning  the  threatened  violence  in  California  di- 
“ rected  toward  the  Chinese.  The  President  is  very  clear  that 
“ the  laws  must  be  maintained,  and  he  indicated  very  posi- 
“ tively  that  the  Chinese,  while  they  are  here,  should  be 
“ protected.  I desire  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
“ talk  about  driving  the  Chinese  out  of  the  country  by 
“ force  is  simply  retarding  the  adoption  of  legal  methods, 
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“ having  in  view  the  settlement  of  this  question.  The  people 
“ here  in  the  East  do  not,  as  a rule,  understand  the  question, 
“ and,  assuming  that  the  question  is  one  of  race  prejudice  only, 
“ a large  number  of  people  are  beginning  to  have  sympathy  for 
“ the  Chinese.  I heard  a leading  member  of  Congress  say  tbe 
“ other  day  that  he  had  voted  for  all  the  Chinese  bills  before 
“ Congress,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  he  should  vote  for  them 
“ no  more.  He  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the  common 
“ sense  of  the  country  should  assert  itself  and  call  a halt  to 
“ this  violent  and  incendiary  spirit  emanating  from  the  Sand 
“ lot.  Of  course,  our  reply  to  all  sucb  statements  is  that  the 
“ real  sentiment  of  the  Pacific  Coast  now  engaged  in  an  effort 
“ to  settle  this  question  is  not  incendiary  or  violent,  but  it  is 
“ hard  to  convince  a casual  observer  that  this  is  so  when  the 
“ papers  show  that  the  only  thing  of  interest  transpiring  on  the 
“ Pacific  Coast  to-day  relates  to  proposed  extreme  measures 
“ against  the  Chinese.  Now,  we,  who  are  anxious  to  do  some- 
“ thing  for  the  State,  and  in  the  most  effective  manner  possible, 
“ do  sincerely  hope  that  the  people  will  look  at  this  matter  in  a 
“ calm,  common-sense  way,  and  not  indulge  in  violent  threats 
“ or  countenance  those  who  do.  If  our  proposed  amendments 
“ to  the  Restriction  Act  will  prevent  Chinese  immigration,  as  we 
“ believe  they  will,  then  we  hope  the  people  will  support  our 
“ measures  and  help  us  get  them  enacted  into  law.  But  let  us 
“ impress  upon  you  this  one  fact:  It  is  going  to  be  a hard  mat- 
“ ter  to  amend  the  law  at  all  unless  we  are  able  to  give  some 
“ assurance  that  people  engaged  in  this  agitation  will  be  content 
“ with  legal  methods  in  the  settlement  of  this  .question.  If 
“ we  can  handle  it  on  broad  grounds,  we  may  be  successful, 
“ but  we  cannot  hope  for  much  consideration  on  the  basis  of 
“ prejudice  and  passion.  We  believe  that  the  question  of 
“ protecting  American  labor  is  the  most  important  one  before 
“ the  country  to-day,  and  on  that  principle  alone  we  cannot 
“ help  but  be  successful.  From  the  White  House  I went  to 
“ State  Department,  and  called  on  Mr.  Bayard,  and  had 
“ about  the  same  experience  with  him  I had  with  the  Presi- 
“ dent.  I was  with  him  quite  a while.  We  talked  over  some 
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“ of  the  features  of  proposed  legislation,  and  I found  him 
“ disposed  to  give  our  views  careful  consideration.  He  re- 
“ ferred  to  the  fact  that  he  was  confronted  with  a phase  of  the 
“ Chinese  question  in  the  claims  that  had  been  presented  by  the 
“ Chinese".,  Government  for  loss  of  life  and  property  in  Wyoming 
“ and  Washington  Territories.  I then  called  upon  Secretary 
“ Manning,  and,  fortunately,  found  him  at  leisure.  I went  over 
“ the  same  grounds  with  him  as  with  the  President  and  Mr. 
“ Bayard.  In  a previous  interview  with  Assistant  Secretary 
‘ ‘ Fairchild,  I learned  that  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  with 
“ the  Department  is  a want  of  funds  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
“ penses  of  enforcing  the  law.  I explained  to  the  Secretary 
“ that,  upon  that  suggestion  being  made,  I had  drafted  a hill 
“ providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  expenses 
“ necessary  to  he  incurred  in  enforcing  the  law,  to  be  iinme- 
“ mediately  available,  and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
“ of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  that  I introduced  this  bill 
“ last  Monday,  and  we  would  urge  its  early  consideration  by  the 
“ House.  The  Secretary  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  this 
“ move,  and  promised  an  active  effort  to  enforce  the  law.  We 
“ hope  to  get  our  bills  before  the  House  at  an  early  day,  but 
“ even  under  the  new  rules  this  will  be  no  easy  matter.  Other 
“ legislation  of  pressing  importance  to  the  people  of  the  East 
“ will  be  brought  forward  in  the  House  for  determination,  and 
“ we  may  be  put  back  considerably,  but  we  shall  keep  at  work. 
“ The  delegation  is  united  and  harmonious,  and  we  will  do  all 
“ that  possibly  can  be  done.  Thanking  you  for  your  kindness 
“ and  generosity  in  sending  me  so  many  of  your  books,  I re- 
“ main,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  season,  yours  very  truly, 
“W.  W.  Morrow.” 

This  communication  brought  forth  an  ordinance  which  in 
effect  abolished  the  ‘ Sand  lot  ’ meetings,  but  was  promptly 
killed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors — (they  don’t  want  their 
capital  stock  abolished).  In  concluding  this  branch  of  the 
Chinese  question,  I quote  from  a communication  received  a 
few  days  since  from  a distinguished  lawyer  now  resident  in 
Colorado — a man  who  has  been  repeatedly  honored,  time  and 
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and  again,  by  this  Government,  a pioneer  of  the  Great  West, 
and  a prominent  Republican — who  pays  this  deserved  compli- 
ment to  the  President : 

“ But  whatever  may  have  been  in  the  past  or  may  be  in  the 
“ future  legislation  of  congress,  one  thing  is  certain:  that  the 
“ Chinese  and  all  oui;  true  American  people  ought  to  thank  God 
“ for  it,  that  at  last  we  have  a president  who  has  the  pluck,  the 
“ disposition,  and  the  purpose  to  protect  these  industrious, 
“ quiet  people  from  the  crimes,  abuses,  and  robberies  of  scurvy 
“ politicians  in  Seattle,  New  Tacoma,  and  all  over  our  union; 
“ and,  while  he  will  enforce  to  the  letter  all  the  laws  of  the  nation, 
“ will  see  to  it  that  whatever  may  be  done  against  them  shall  be 
“ done  strictly  according  to  law.  His  official  action  in  Wyom- 
“ ing,  when  the  army  was  ordered  to  the  rescue,  his  orders  to 
“ the  United  States  district  attorneys  to  prosecute  with  vigor  all 
“ persons,  irrespective  of  station,  color,  party,  or  position,  who 
“ have  aided,  abetted,  and  assisted  at  murders  and  arsons  and 
“ robberies  there,  give  an  assurance  that  at  last  we  have  the 
“ right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  his  late  message  on  this 
“ subject  and  the  Mormon  Rebellion  in  Utah,  demonstrated 
“ that,  while  congress  may  make  such  laws  as  they  please, 
“ he  will  execute  them  to  the  very  letter,  and  that  he  will 
“ see  to  it,  in  the  language  of  Bishop  Hooker,  ‘that  the  hum- 
“ blest  Chinaman  is  not  beneath  the  protecting  care  of  those 
“ laws,  and  that  the  most  powerful  and  richest  Mormon,  or  Gen- 
“ tile,  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  their  punishment.’  Let  us  all 
“ wish  our  President  a happy,  happy  New  Year.” 

The  Restriction  Act  and  Its  Effect. 

Congress  passed  the  first  Restriction  Act  authorized  by  the 
Angell  Treaty  May  6th,  1882,  to  take  effect  ninety  days  there- 
after. The  Amendatory  Act  was  passed  July  5th,  1884.  The 
original  Act,  as  well  as  that  Amendatory,  are  both  declared  by 
that  class  so  fully  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  as  inopera- 
tive and  a failure.  The  press,  demagogues,  Sand-lot  orators, 
slippery  tongued  politicians,  all  join  in  the  cry  “ The  Restric- 
tion Act  is  a failure.”  Every  one  connected  with  the  enforcement 
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of  the  law  are  denounced  as  rascals.  Judges  of  the  United 
States  Courts  were,  and  still  are,  villified  in  unmeasured  terms. 
The  result  of  all  this  denunciation  is  the  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress, the  author  of  which  begs  the  people  to  stop  this  denuncia- 
tion, as  well  as  the  abuse  of  the  Chinese,  until  the  bill  is  passed. 
Yet,  the  bill  is  entitled  “ An  Act  to  enforce,  certain  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  China.” 

To  investigate  the  frauds  so  freely  charged  against  reputable 
citizens,  a special  United  States  Grand  Jury  was  convened.  To 
enlighten  the  reader  as  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  I herewith 
quote  from  the 

Minobity  Re  poet  of  the  Gband  Juby: 

“ To  the  Hon.  Judge  Hof  man,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
“ Court:  From  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  United  States 
“ Grand  Jury,  as  refers  to  the  execution  of  the  Chinese  Restric- 
“ tion  Act,  we  beg  respectfully  to  dissent  and  offer  the  following 
“ in  place  thereof: 

“ At  the  outset  we  were  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  ear- 
“ nestness  of  your  Honor’s  charge  to  us,  with  reference  to  the 
“ Chinese  Restriction  Act,  and  its  alleged  evasions  and  frauds, 
“ and  were  much  influenced  by  your  Honor’s  strongly-expressed 
" desire  that  we  should  gather  any  particle  of  evidence  within 
“ our  reach  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Chinese  frauds,  and  to 
“ bring  to  light  the  wrong-doing  and  to  indictment  the  wrong- 
“ doers.  Deeply  prepossessed  with  the  belief,  in  common  with 
“ the  great  portion  of  the  people,  that  enormous  frauds  had 
“-existed,  we  determined  that  no  effort  of  ours  should  be  want- 
“ ing  to  their  exposure,  and  we  entered  upon  an  investigation  to 
“ the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of  business  which  would 
“naturally  come  before  us.  The  Grand  Jury  have  given  the 
“ broadest  scope  to  their  inquiries  and  have  propounded  the 
“ most  searching  queries,  and  have  striven  by  every  appeal  and 
“ question  and  persuasion  which  they  could  devise  to  elicit  the 
“ truth,  and  if  the  result  has  not  been  what  we  had  ourselves 
“ expected,  the  fault  has  not  been  that  of  the  Grand  Jury,  but 
“ possibly,  of  those  persons,  who,  if  they  possessed  information, 
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“ would  not  give  it,  and  is  the  direct  and  logical  outcome  of  the 
“ evidence  which  the  Grand  Jury  were  able  to  obtain.  To  at- 
“ tempt  a detailed  analysis  of  this  evidence  would  be  a waste  of 
“ time.  We  examined  ninety  witnesses  and  every  person,  with- 
‘‘  out  exception,  who  was  suggested  to  us  as  being  probably 
“ able  to  give  desired  information.  There  appeared  before  us, 
“ proprietors,  editors  and  staff  members  of  reputable  journals, 
“ whom  we  had  been  led  to  think  could  help  us  to  the  informa- 
“ tion  we  were  seeking.  Attorneys,  with  large  Chinese  clien- 
“ tage  and  much  knowledge  of  Chinese  character,  willingly 
“ responded  to  our  summons.  Gentlemen,  who,  from  their 
“ experience  of  the  language  and  their  confidential  relations  to 
“ the  Chinese,  it  was  hoped,  could  give  us  knowledge,  came 
“ before  us.  The  higher  class  of  Chinese  merchants,  and,  indeed, 
“ those  whom  it  was  claimed  were  directly  engaged  in  the  sale 
“ of  red  certificates,  were  summoned,  but  were  as  dumb  as  oys- 
“ ters,  or  indignant,  when  pointed  questions  were  put  to  them. 
“ Officials  of  the  Government  obeyed  every  wish  of  ours  with 
“ alacrity.  City  and  county  officials  gave  us  all  the  aid  in  their 
“ power.  The  city  was  ransacked  for  testimony  which  would 
“ enable  us  to  strike  at  the  root  of  these  Chinese  frauds.  We 
“ gave  all  a respectful  and  patient  hearing.  The  first  question 
“ invariably  asked  of  a witness  was,  in  effect,  ‘ What  do  you 
“ know  of  a fraudulent  nature  in  respect  to  the  Restriction  Act?’ 
“ And  the  answer  as  invariably  came,  ‘ I know  nothing  of  my 
“ own  knowledge.’  We  asked  for  hearsay  testimony,  for  opin- 
“ ions,  for  the  names  of  men  whom  it  was  thought  could  and 
“ would  enlighten  us.  We  rejected  nothing.  We  were  after 
“ the  truth.  We  obtained  through  it  all  a mass  of  hearsay,  of 
“ suspicions,  of  beliefs,  but  no  evidence  whatever.  Nothing 
“ to  convince  or  convict.  Let  us  say,  that  of  the  only  two 
“ exceptions  to  the  rule  in  the  directness  and  force  of  their 
“ testimony,  one  stood  impeached  in  character  by  the  highest 
“ testimony,  and  the  other,  profuse  in  his  evidence,  was  shown 
“ to  be  a highbinder  and  to  have  been  convicted  of  crimes. 
“ Thus  much  we  have  to  say  to  your  Honor  of  the  general 
“ character  and  results  of  our  injury.  The  two  dominating 
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“ problems  which  we  have  aimed  to  'solve  are  these:  Has  the 
“ Restriction  Act  been  fraudulently  violated,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
* ‘ extent  ? And  has  the  Act  in  a larger  sense  served  its  pur- 
“ pose,  and  is  it  doing  so  now?  These  problems  we  attempt  to 
“ answer.  * * * 

Then  follows  a long  analysis  of  the  Act  and  the  methods  of  its 
enforcement.  Reference  is  then  made  to  the  charge  of  fraud, 
thus: 

“It  is  in  the  issue  and  use  and  manipulation  >of  these  red 
“ certificates  that  extensive  frauds  have  been  popularly  supposed 
“ to  have  been  committed.  These  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind, 
“ though  there  is  an  absence  of  positive  proof  thereof,  that  red 
“ certificates  have  been  procured  by  dummies  and  by  Chinese 
“ returning  to  Hongkong  with  no  intention  of  again  coming  to 
“ this  country,  and  that  they  have  been  sold  and  used  to  admit 
“ Chinese  into  the  United  States;  but,  in  view  of  the  evidence 
“ brought  before  us,  we  cannot  believe  that  this  substitution  of 
“ individuals  has  been  made  in  any  very  extensive  way,  and  cer- 
“ tainly  the  number  of  Chinese  entitled  to  be  in  this  country  has 
‘ ' not  been  materially  increased  in  this  manner.  It  has  been 
“ very  freely  said  and  believed  that  red  certificates  have  been  for 
“ sale  in  large  quantities  in  Chinatown,  and  the  Chinese  them- 
“ selves  have  been  industriously  engaged  in  giving  circulation 
“ to  this  belief.  It  is  in  evidence  that  nearly  every  person 
“ whom  the  Chinese  imagined  could  procure  the  coveted  red 
“ certificates  has  been  approached  with  offers  to  purchase,  and 
“ it  is  to  the  Chinese  themselves  and  their  peculiar  efforts  to 
“ obtain  them  that  we  attribute  much  of  the  prevailing  belief 
‘ ‘ that  Chinatown  was  full  of  red  and  fraudulent  certificates. 
“ Rewards  have  been  offered  to  persons  who  would  procure  one 
“ of  these  certificates  from  Chinatown  fraudulently  there,  and 
“ every  form  of  detective  effort  has  been  made  use  of  to  bring 
“ the  iniquity  of  red  certificate  dealing,  if  any  existed,  to  the 
“ light  of  day.  But  every  effort  in  this  direction  has  been 
“ futile  and  utterly  without  expected  result  and  we  are  con- 
“ strained  to  believe  that  if  the  evil  existed  at  all  it  has  pre- 
“ vailed  to  an  inconsiderable  extent  only.”  * * * 


“We  wish  to  impress  most  firmly  upon  the  mind  of  the  com- 
“ munity  this  fact,  that  no  counterfeit  or  in  any  way  red  certi- 
“ ficate  has  been  used  in  the  landing  of  Chinese  laborers,  nor 
“ has  any  certificate  ever  been  used  for  a legitimate  purpose  that 
“ has  not  borne  the  lawful  seal  and  signature  of  the  Department, 
“ and  among  the  20,000  returned  to  and  now  on  file  in  the  Cus- 
“ tom  House  and  subjected  to  examination,  no  duplicate  num- 
“ ber  or  false  certificate  has  ever  been  discovered.  As  to  the 
“ general  workings  of  the  Restriction  Act,  we  have  to  say  that, 
“ in  our  judgment,  it  has  served  its  purpose  as  well  as  a new 
‘ ‘ law  operating  in  an  unaccustomed  field  could  be  expected  to 
“ do.  Gradually,  and  as  the  necessity  thereof  has  become  ap- 
“ parent  in  all  departments,  checks  and  counter-checks  have 
“ been  applied,  until  now  the  issuing  of  certificates  and  the  land- 
“ ing  of  Chinese  has  been  reduced  to  an  almost  mechanical 
“ system.  In  general  support  of  the  most  important  of  foreign 
“ conclusions,  we  plant  our  feet  firmly  upon  the  official  state- 
“ ment  that  we  here  append,  and  which  relates  to  the  arrival 
“ and  departure  of  Chinese: 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  CHINESE. 

“ Departures,  as  per  San  Francisco  records,  from  June  2, 
*l  1882,  to  October  31,  1885:  Number  of  certificates  issued, 
“ 36,501;  number  not  called  for  and  canceled,  2,458;  number 
“ departed  with  certificates,  34,034;  number  departures  with- 
“ out  certificates,  3,250.  Total  departures  from  San  Francisco, 
“ 37,293.  Departures,  as  per  record  of  other  Custom  Houses, 
“ from  August  5,  1882,  to  July  31,  1885,  8,881.  Whole  number, 
“ 46,174.  Add  number  of  deaths  (estimated),  say  4,000.  Grand 
“ total  departures,  50,174.  Arrivals,  as  per  San  Francisco  Cus- 
“ tom  House,  from  August  5,  1882,  to  October  31, 1885,  18,017. 
“ As  per  records  of  other  Custom  Houses,  from  August  5, 1882, 
“ to  July  31,  1885,  4,764 — 22,781.  Excess  of  departures  and 
“ deaths  over  arrivals,  27,393. 

“ Thus,  as  an  exhibit  of  practical  results,  the  Custom  House 
“ figures  show  that  from  1852  to  April  5, 1885,  a period  of  thirty- 
“ three  years,  the  excess  of  arrivals  of  Chinese  in  this  port  over 
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“ departures  amounted  to  162,225,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
“ the  three  years  and  a half  since  August  5, 1882,  and  under  the 
“ operation  of  the  Restriction  Act,  satistics  show  an  excess  of 
“ departures  over  arrivals  of  27,393.  Prior  to  the  going  into 
“ effect  of  the  Restriction  Act  there  was  a large  and  steady  an- 
“ nual  increase  of  the  Chinese  population,  while  the  past  three 
“ years  show  an  equally  steady  decrease. 

“ * * * As  to  the  Collector  and  Surveyor,  and  their  part 
“ in  the  enforcement  of  the  Restriction  Act,  little  need  be  said. 
“ It  is  easy  to  look  back  and  see  what  might  and  should  have 
“ been.  But  of  this  we  are  convinced:  That  the  officers  of  the 
“ Government  have  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
“ stances  to  render  the  Act  effective. 

“ Henry  Holineux, 

“ Nicholas  Bichard, 

“ Thomas  Dolliver, 

“ W.  J.  Harrington, 

“ H.  Dutard, 

“ Judah  Baker, 

“ Peter  Dean.” 

The  Treasury  Department  sent  an  agent,  General  Spaulding, 
to  fully  investigate  the  workings  of  the  Act.  In  his  report  it 
will  be  found  that  for  a less  period  than  the  Grand  Jury’s  report 
of  two  months,  he  makes  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals 
at  21,245,  from  August  1,  1882,  to  August  1,  1885. 

There  was  also  another  report  published,  called  the  majority 
report  of  the  United  States  Grand  Jury,  signed  by  the  Secretary. 
But  it  was  at  once  discovered  that  that  report  went  back  sixty 
days  before  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  included  12,559  arrivals 
previous  to  the  Act  taking  effect.  It  is  so  necessary  to  mislead 
the  people  in  all  matters  concerning  the  Chinese  question,  that 
this  may  be  excusable.  When  this  duplicity  was  exposed  the 
San  Franciscan  commented  as  follows : 

“ Consul  Bee’s  figures  are  approximately  correct,  and  in  the 
**  light  they  furnish,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  report  of  the 
“ Grand  Jury  was  but  a bit  of  sharp  practice  carried  out  for 
“ effect.  The  province  of  the  Grand  Jury  was  to  examine  into 
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“ the  working  of  the  law,  and  the  law  reached  back  only  to 
“ August  4,  1882.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  for  going 
“ back  to  June  1 — a date  which  had  not  the  slightest  connection 
“ with  the  law.  There  is  so  much  of  obscurity  connected  with 
“ the  figures  that  an  exact  statement  cannot  be  made,  but  the 
“ room  for  the  fraudulent  issue  of  red  certificates  has  been  nar- 
“ rowed  down  to  a margin  of  a few  hundred,  and  for  the  pres- 
“ ent  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration.” 

The  data  given  the  Grand  Jury  by  the  Chinese  Consul,  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  Consulate,  wherein  a complete  record  is 
kept  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  all  Chinese,  to  and  from 
this  coast,  was  as  follows:  Total  arrivals  from  August  1st,  1882 
up  to  Oct.  20,  1885,  17,656;  departures  same  period,  42,085,  ex- 
cess of  departures  over  arrivals,  24,429.  In  the  face  of  all  the 
forgoing  evidence,  it  is  daily  proclaimed  that  the  law  is  a failure. 
With  an  annual  decrease,  including  the  death  rate,  of  nearly 
10,000  Chinese  laborers  since  August  1,  1882,  Congress  is 
again  called  upon  to  enact  more  stringent  measures  for  their  ex- 
clusion. If  the  law,  as  administered,  is  a failure,  the  writer  is 
able  to  suggest  only  one  more  method  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  wishes  of  our  adopted  citizens  and  their  leaders,  and  that  is 
for  this  government  to  transport  these  people  back  to  China 
free  of  charge.  If  every  Chinamen  here  had  had  the  means  to 
return  to  his  country  in  the  last  three  years,  there  were  not 
facilities  to  transport  them.  A passage  in  the  steerage  from 
this  port  to  Hongkong  costs  $51.  Hence  it  can  be  seen  that  for 
thirty-eight  months  since  the  restriction  law  went  into  effect, 
that  the  42,085  Chinese  who  have  departed  for  China,  have  paid 
the  steamship  companies  for  passage  alone  the  sum,  say  of  $50 
each,  amounting  to  $2,104,250. 

The  only  official  report  made  in  reference  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  Act,  is  that  contained  in  “ Ex.  Doc.,  No.  62,  48th  Congress, 
2d  session,  Senate.”  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  first  fifteen 
months  under  the  operation  of  the  law  the  excess  of  departures 
is  given  by  the  Collector  of  this  port,  over  arrivals  at  11,434.  I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  law  is,  as  declared,  a 
failure. 
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Hardship  Endured  by  the  Exempt  Class. 

Article  IY.  of  the  Angel  treaty  says:  “ If  the  measures  (laws) 
“ as  enacted  are  found  to  work  hardships  upon  the  subjects  of 
“ China,  the  Chinese  minister  at  Washington  may  bring  the  mat- 
“ ter  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.” 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  difficulties  and  restrictions  that  sur- 
round the  exempt  class,  from  re-entering  this  port,  are  im- 
measureably  beyond  that  required  of  the  restricted  laborer. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reference  in  the  two  Acts,  nor  in  the 
bill  now  before  Congress,  in  any  manner,  relating  to  resident 
Chinese  merchants.  Article  II.  says  they  shall  “ be  allowed  to 
go  and  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord.”  The  writer  has 
caused  over  two  hundred  writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  taken  out 
before  the  United  States  Courts  to  enable  well  known  merchants 
to  re-enter  this  county.  Many  had  branch  mercantile  houses  in 
Honolulu,  Panama,  Mexico,  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  that 
at  stated  periods  needed  their  presence;  residents  here  many 
of  them  for  thirty  years, — yet,  after  days  of  detention  on 
board  are  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Courts.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  these  cases  had  consular  certificates  issued  by  the  Chinese 
Consulate  at  this  port  identifying  the  holder  as  a resident  mer- 
chant. When  one  of  this  class  desired  to  visit  a foreign  port,  on 
making  application  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  he  was  informed 
that  he  must  go  to  the  Consulate  for  a certificate.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  is  told  that  he  cannot  land,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  relating  to  such  a certificate.  This  persecution  is  in  full 
force  to-day,  every  Chinese  merchant  that  comes  to  this  port  is 
compelled  to  sue  out  a writ;  the  cost  in  each  case  will  average 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  United  States  judges  before  whom 
these  writs  are  brought  plainly  denounce  the  action  of  these 
officials.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  case  of  Low 
Yam  Chow,  a Chinese  merchant,  after  citing  U.  S.  v.  Kirby,  7th 
Wall.,  481,  and  quoting  from  Carlisle  v.  U.  S.,  16th  Wall.,  153, 
said:  “These  cases  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  giving  a 
* * construction  to  the  Act  under  consideration  in  harmony  with 
“ the  supplementary  treaty,  even  were  the  general  terms  used 
" susceptible  of  a larger  meaning.  Its  purpose  will  be  held  to 
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“be,  what  the  treaty  authorized,  to  put  a restriction  upon  the 
“ emigration  of  laborers,  including  those  skilled  in  any  ti’ade  or 
“ art,  and  not  to  interfere,  by  excluding  Chinese  merchants,  or 
“ putting  unnecessary  and  embarrassing  restrictions  upon  their 
“ coming,  with  the  commercial  relations  between  China  and 
“ this  country.  Commerce  with  China  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
“ and  is  constantly  increasing.  And  it  should  require  some- 
“ thing  stronger  than  vague  inferences  to  justify  a construction 
“ which  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  that  treaty,  and  which 
“ would  tend  to  lessen  that  commerce.  It  would  seem,  however, 
‘ * from  reports  of  the  action  of  certain  officers  of  the  government — 
“ possessed  of  more  zeal  than  knowledge — that  it  is  their  purpose  to 
“ bring  this  about,  and  thus  make  the  act  as  odious  as  possible.” 

Hon.  Ogden  Hoffman,  TJ.  S.  District  Court,  in  a similar  case 
says: 

“ Nothing  would'more  gratify  the  enemies  of  the'bill  than  that 
“ in  its  practical  operation  it  should  be  found  to  be  unreasona- 
“ ble,  unjust  and  oppressive.  If  Chinese  merchants  coming 
“ here  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  excluded  because  they 
“ fail  to  produce  a certificate  impossible  for  them  to  obtain;  if  a 
“ merchant  long  resident  here  and  on  his  way  to  New  York  by 
“ a route  which  for  a short  distance  passes  through  Canada  is 
“ to  be  stopped  at  Niagara  bridge  for  want  of  a certificate,  and 
“ on  retracing  his  steps  is  to  be  stopped  at  Detroit  on  a similar 
1 ‘ pretext,  and  on  the  ground  that  in  each  case  he  is  to  be  re- 
“ garded  as  coming  to  the  United  States  from  a foreign  country, 

‘ ‘ within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  treaty  and  the  law; 
“ if  a Chinese  merchant  similarly  resident  in  this  city,  and  de- 
“ sirous  of  temporarily  visiting  British  Columbia  or  Mexico  is 
“ to  be  refused,  as  it  seems  he  must  be,  a certificate  by  the  Cus- 
‘ ‘ tom  House  authorities,  under  Section  4,  on  the  ground  that 
“ he  is  not  a laborer,  and  on  his  return,  after  a few  weeks  ab- 
* ‘ sence,  is  to  be  prohibited  from  landing  on  the  ground  that  he 
“ has  no  certificate  of  identification  issued  by  the  Chinese  Grov- 
“ ernment  under  Section  6;  if,  in  these  and  similar  cases,  the 
“ operation  of  law  is  found  to  work  manifest  injustice,  oppres- 
“ sion,  and  absurdity,  its  repeal  cannot  long  be  averted. 


‘ ‘ I am  satisfied  that  the  friends  of  this  law  do  it  the  best 
“ service  by  giving  to  it  a reasonable  and  just  construction, 
“ conformable  to  its  spirit  and  intent  and  the  solemn  pledges 
“ of  the  treaty,  and  not  one  calculated  to  bring  it  into  odium 
‘ 1 and  disrepute.  ” 

Such  in  brief  are  a tithe  of  the  “ hardships  ” that  surround  the 
exempt  class,  who,  by  solemn  treaty  obligations,  are  to  go 
and  come  freely,  without  let  or  hindrance.  As  a matter  of  fact 
they  are  the  prohibited  class. 

Commerce  with  China  and  Chinese. 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports  between  this  port  and  China 
for  the  year  1885,  amounted  to  $9,529,386,  of  this  sum  $3,567,- 
947  was  for  exports,  ninety  per  cent  of  which  is  done  by 
Chinese. 

Soon  after  the  Burlingame  Treaty  was  concluded  California 
began  to  introduce  flour  into  China,  as  a venture  or  experiment.. 
From  this  has  sprung  up,  from  a few  thousand  barrels  at  that  time 
to  a continuous  increase  from  year  to  year  until  it  has  reached  the 
past  year,  1885,  the  enormous  quantity  of  460,000  barrels.  The 
increase  in  cotton  cloth,  ducks  and  drills,  shipped  from  the  north- 
ern and  southern  states  is  yearly  on  the  increase,  and  is  in  a fair 
way  to  drive  out  the  same  line  of  goods  so  largely  supplied  here- 
tofore by  English  manufacturers.  To  quote  Justice  Field,  is  it 
necessary  to  put  ‘ * embarrassing  restrictions  ” upon  this  growing 
commerce  ? 

How  the  Chinese  Impoverish  the  Country. 

It  is  charged  over  the  whole  coast  continuously,  iterated  and 
reiterated  by  the  press,  that  the  Chinese  impoverish  the  country, 
strip  it  of  its  coin  by  sending  to  China  every  dollar  of  their  earn- 
ings. Circulars  have  been  sent  over  the  whole  land  that  the 
Chinese  laborers  in  California  have  abstracted  hundreds  of 
millions  from  the  money  wealth  of  the  country.  This  foul  and 
mendacious  statement  was  sent  forth  to  the  country,  first  by  a 
Committee  of  the  California  Legislature  some  years  ago,  and 
was  then  exploded  by  the  Commercial  Herald,  the  leading  com- 
mercial paper  of  the  Coast. 
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The  only  circulating  medium  in  China  is  confined  to  Mexi- 
can dollars.  A Chinese  laborer  going  to  China  from  this  port, 
buys  his  ticket,  and  if  he  has  gold  coin  to  meet  incidental 
expenses,  he  goes  to  a broker,  and  with  the  American  coin  buys 
Mexican  dollars,  which  are  to-day  quoted  at  eighty-two;  if  he  has 
one  hundred  dollars  he  will  get  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
dollars,  or  twenty-two  dollars  premium  on  his  'one  hundred. 
Would  any  one  take  American  gold  to  China  when  he  can  real- 
ize that  premium  here — he  can  buy  Mexican  in  China,  but  not 
at  that  discount.  Remittances  are  received  here  by  leading  and 
wealthy  Chinese  merchants  to  remit  to  China,  from  all  over  the 
country  where  there  are  Chinese.  The  writer  prefers  to  give 
the  facts,  as  to  how  a part  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  goes  out  of 
the  country,  from  an  interview  with  one  of  the  largest  merchants 
doing  business  here. 

‘ ‘ Question.  How  much  flour  has  your  firm  shipped  to  China 
the  past  year  ? 

“ Answer.  About  30,000  barrels. 

“ Q.  Do  you  receive  coin  from  your  clansmen  to  transmit  to 
“ China? 

“ A.  Yes,  a large  amount;  all  the  Chinese  laborers  send  to 
‘ ‘ their  family  firms  here  such  sums  as  they  save  to  be  sent  to 
“ their  relations  in  China. 

“ Q.  How  do  you  send  the  money? 

“A.  We  don’t  send  the  coin;  if  we  did  it  would  be  so  much 
1 ‘ loss,  as  the  premium  on  Mexican  dollars  is  less  in  China  than 
“ here.  Our  firm  buys  flour  with  these  sums,  and  gives  an  order 
“ to  our  firm  in  Hongkong  to  pay  to  the  parties  the  various  sums 
“ deposited  with  us  herein  Mexican,  there,  less  exchange. 

“ Q.  Suppose  the  remittances  are  larger  than  you  care  to 
“ invest  in  our  products,  what  do  you  do  with  the  balance  ? 

“ A.  Buy  Mexican  dollars  and  silver  bullion.  I think  that 
* c our  people  shipped  over  $8,000,000  of  Mexican  last  year,  in 
“ part  to  equalize  trade. 

“ Q.  About  how  much  silver  bullion  bars? 

“ A.  I think  the  Chronicle  puts  it  at  about  $3,000,000. 

“ Q.  How  much  gold  coin  of  the  United  States? 
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“ A.  Very  little.  I don’t  think  the  Chinese  shipped  over 
“ $100,000  coin,  with  a few  thousands  of  gold  dust,  last  year. 

“ Q.  Then,  a portion  of  the  money  earned  by  Chinese  labor- 
“ ers,  is  invested  in  products  of  this  country? 

“ A.  Just  as  I have  given  it  to  you.  Other  firms  pursue  the 
“ same  course.  All  the  ginsing  shipped  is  by  the  same  method; 
“ nearly  $1,000,000  worth  was  sent  from  here  to  China  last 
“ year.” 

I ti’ust  the  foregoing  will  not  be  construed  that  I am  apologiz- 
ing for  the  Chinese  laborer  regarding  the  disposition  of  his  hard 
earnings.  Some  one,  no  doubt,  has  reaped  an  equivalent  for 
every  dollar.  If  he  had  put  it  in  circulation  again  through  the 
gin-mills  instead  of  his  clansmen  buying  the  products  of  the 
country  with  it,  we  would  hear  less  of  the  impoverishment  of 
the  country. 

Chinese  Cheap  Labor 

Is  a delusion  and  a cheat,  when  applied  to  the  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  average  wages  of  the  Chinese  farm  hand  is 
$25  per  month.  On  the  railroad  it  is  $26  to  $30.  As  domestic 
servants,  their  pay  is  above  the  Caucasian.  The  average  price 
paid  Chinese  cooks  in  this  city  is  $27.50  per  month.  House  ser- 
vants and  waiters,  $22.50  per  month,  with  board.  Piece  work- 
ers in  the  factories,  such  as  cigars,  boots,  shoes  and  underwear, 
are  better  paid  than  the  same  class  in  the  Eastern  States.  That 
the  Eastern  manufacturer  can,  and  does,  compete  with  Chinese 
so-called  cheap  labor,  let  the  following  show,  with  over  three 
thousand  miles  of  expensive  transportation.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Chinese  have  monopolized  the  boot  and  shoe  business, 
and  that  the  white  man  is  driven  to  the  wall.  Notwithstanding 
this,  California  has  imported  from  the  East  the  past  four  years 
203,982  cases  of  boots  and  shoes. 

With  material  to  make  candles  cheaper  than  in  any  State  of 
the  Union,  California  imported  the  past  four  years  448,204  boxes. 
Of  the  article  of  soap,  there  has  been  imported  here  in  two  years 
past  3,561,130  pounds,  and  of  starch  6,050,255  pounds,  and  so  on 
through  the  list,  in  the  face  of  Chinese  cheap  labor  sophistry. 
The  poor  ignorant  white  man  is  told  that  the  Chinese  live  on 
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ten  cents  a day,  because  be  eats  rice.  Eice  is  a luxury  to  the 
Chinese,  like  the  potato  to  the  Irishman  and  the  macaroni  to 
the  Italian.  Rice  costs  seven  and  a half  cents  per  pound;  flour 
is  only  two  and  a half  cents.  The  Chinese  laborer  lives  as  well 
and  eats  as  much  meat,  fish  and  vegetables  as  his  white  com- 
petitor. Nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  food  as  cheap  and 
labor  so  dear  as  in  California. 

That  distinguished  historian  and  pioneer  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
John  S.  Hittell,  so  ably  discusses  the 

“Benefits  of  Chinese  Immigration,” 

in  an  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly, 
that  I quote  a moiety  from  it,  in  conclusion: 

“ The  employment  of  Chinese  has  enabled  capitalists  to  in- 
“ vest  money  in  factories  with  safety,  and  to  promptly  dismiss 
“ such  white  laborers  as  would  not  work  faithfully,  and  to  give 
“ high  wages  to  others.  Gradually  the  proportion  of  whites 
“ increased.  In  1865,  four  out  of  five  operatives  in  the  San 
“ Francisco  woolen  mills  were  Asiatics;  now  more  than  four  out 
“ of  five  are  white.  By  the  aid  of  the  Chinamen,  thousands  of 
“ whites  have  acquired  the  skill  and  the  employment  that  now 
“ give  them  a comfortable  support  in  San  Francisco. 

“ My  second  proposition  is,  that  the  same  influences  which 
“ made  Chinese  labor  beneficial  to  the  State  ten  and  twenty 
“ years  ago,  still  continue  to  predominate.  The  industry  of 
“ California  consists  mainly  in  the  production  of  raw  material; 
‘ ‘ a large  part  of  her  income  is  spent  for  the  importation  of  man- 
“ ufactures,  especially  those  of  the  finer  qualities;  which,  be- 
“ cause  of  large  price  in  proportion  to  bulk,  can  bear  the 
* ‘ expense  of  long  and  costly  transportation.  Our  food  is  the 
“ cheapest,  and  our  manufactured  articles  generally  the  dearest 
. “ in  the  civilized  world. 

‘ ‘ The  natural  resources  of  California  are  far  from  being  fully 
“ developed;  her  territory  far  from  being  fully  occupied.  Out 
“ of  100,000,000  acres,  not  10,000,000  are  cultivated.  Out  of 
“ 10,000,000  susceptible  of  irrigation,  not  1,000,000  are  supplied. 
“ Millions  of  acres  fit  for  the  prune,  the  olive,  the  almond,  the  fig, 
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“ the  apricot,  or  the  vine,  are  lying  neglected,  because  agricultural 
“ labor  is  twice  as  dear  here  as  in  Illinois,  and  three  times  as  dear 
“ as  in  Europe » Sixteen  counties,  with  an  aggregate  area 

“ larger  than  that  of  any  one  of  half  a dozen  European  king- 
“ doms,  are  inaccessible  by  rail,  or  are  touched  only  at  the  bor- 
“ ders.  Any  influence  that  largely  develops  the  industry  of  the 
“ State,  that  makes  roads  and  builds  factories,  that  plants 
“ orchards  and  vineyards,  must  give  more  employment  and  bet- 
ter wages  to  laborers  than  they  would  have  otherwise:  and 
“ especially  to  white  men,  who  have  a monopoly  of  many  kinds 
“ of  skill,  resulting  from  familiarity  with  the  language, 
“ machinery,  and  laws  of  the  country,  and  besides  immense  ad- 
“ vantages  from  superior  privileges  of  citizenship,  landowner- 
“ ship,  and  personal  security.” 

In  the  foregoing  I have  endeavored  to  present  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  other  side  of  the  Chinese  question.  As  Americans 
we  boast  of  our  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
In  this  connection  it  is  undeniable,  that  this  Chinese  agitation 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  reached  that  point  where  it  has  become 
analogous  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  slavery,  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  south,  ex  parte.  Notwithstanding, 

I am  your  obediant  servant, 

FEED.  A.  BEE. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  8th,  188G. 


APPENDIX. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  the  Associated  Press  sent  the 
following  to  the  press  of  California : 

Washington,  February  7th. 

“A  few  days  ago  the  President  of  the  Women’s  National 
“ Industrial  League  started  for  the  capital  in  search  of  Hon. 
“ Mr.  Morrow  of  California,  and  having  found  him,  she  said: 
“ ‘ I have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a lengthy  article 
“ on  the  Chinese,  and  by  investigation  I find  that  in  many  cases 
“ they  have  driven  white  people  from  business,  and  that  many 
“ branches  of  industry  in  San  Francisco  have  passed  from  the 
“ individuals  and  firms  who  had  control  of  the  different  trades 
“ and  occupations  into  the  hands  of  Chinese.  The  Chinese  do 
“ not  come  here  as  citizens;  they  take  no  interest  in  the  institu- 
“ tions  of  our  country,  and  the  money  they  accumulate  here 
“ they  send  back  to  China  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  their  heathen 
“ empire.  There  are  admitted  to  be  200,000  on  the  Pacific 
“ Coast,  and  admitting  that  each  earns  $Lper  day,  which  is  not 
“ an  exaggeration,  and  admitting  that  one-third  of  that  amount 
“ is  turned  back  to  the  industries  of  the  State  (by  way  of  China), 
“ you  will  still  have  going  out  of  the  State  to  China  $100,000  a 
“ day,  $3,000,000  a month,  $40,000,000  a year — in  ten  years, 
“ $400,000,000,  one-fifth  of  the  total  debt  of  the  United  States, 
“ forever  sucked  out  of  the  country  and  deposited  in  far  away 
“ China — to  return  to  us  no  more.  What  a drain  on  the  re- 
“ sources  of  the  State.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  still  ’tis  true. 
“ Am  I correct  in  my  statements,  Mr.  Morrow?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’  answered  the  Representative,  ‘ we  suffer  all  the  ills  you 
“ have  enumerated  and  many  more.  The  bills  I have  offered, 
“ if  passed,  will  prevent  the  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into 
“ our  country.  What  we  shall  do  with  the  thousands  congre- 
“ gated  in  Chinatown  and  throughout  the  State  time  alone  will 
“ determine.’  ” 
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The  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review  tlie  leading  com- 
mercial paper  of  California,  in  its  issue  of  Nov.  29th,  1877,  said 
in  reply  to  a circular  which  contained  not  one-half  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  above  dispatch,  which  is  endorsed  as  true,  by  Mr. 
Congressman  Morrow: 

“ The  Chinese  Question  Again. 

“ When  we  catch  a person  telling  lies  to  make  us  believe  he  is 
“ stating  facts  we  are  very  apt  to  credit  him  with  bad  motives. 
“ For  some  time  past  it  has  been  bandied  about  the  halls  of 
“ Congress,  and  circulated  among  the  credulous  of  Eastern 
“ cities,  that  the  Chinese  laborers  in  California  have  abstracted 
“ from  the  money  wealth  of  this  State  not  less  than  one  hundred 
“ and  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  while  they  have  contributed 
“ nothing  to  the  State  or  National  wealth.  This  foul  and  singu- 
“ larly  mendacious  statement  is  to  be  found  in  a circular  issued 
“ as  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  a Commit- 
;i  tee  of  a former  California  Legislature.  Its  falsity  is  easily 
“ demonstrated.  ” 

Then  follows  the  entire  shipment  of  treasure  to  China  for 
fifteen  years,  the  whole  amount  being  less  than  $100,000,000. 
The  comments  of  the  editor  are  so  applicable  to  the  foregoing 
press  dispatch  that  I let  him  say  it  for  me: 

“ It  is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  every  man  in  the  na- 
“ tion.  The  Legislative  circular — which  should  bring  a blush 
“ of  shame  upon  the  cheeks  of  its  authors — furthermore  alleges 
“ that  ‘ the  Chinese  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  State  or 
“ National  wealth.’  We  challenge  anything  like  honest  refuta- 
“ tion  of  the  statement  that  had  it  not  been  for  1 Chinese  cheap 
“ labor,’  California  would  to-day  be  very  far  below  the  condition 
“ of  prosperity  and  advancement  she  can  now  boast  of  possess- 
“ iug.  Through  its  agency,  we  have  built  up  industry  upon 
“ industry,  and  have  established  the  manufacture  of  many 
“ articles  for  which  we  would  otherwise  be  dependent  upon  out- 
“ side  sources  of  supply.  It  was  largely  through  that  agency 
“ that  railroad  communications -have  been  had  with  the  East, 
“ and  have  laced  a large  portion  of  this  State,  by  means  of 
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“ which  Caucasian  immigration  has  been  induced,  immense 
“ tracts  laid  open  to  settlement,  numerous  farms  brought  under 
“ tillage,  flourishing  towns  started  where  formerly  the  coyote 
“ and  prairie  dog  held  sole  occupation,  and  the  hum  of  thrift 
“ and  industry  has  succeeded  the  silence  of  the  desert.  Have 
“ these  things  contributed  nothing  to  the  State  and  National 
“ wealth?” 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  its  annual  report  on  the 
“Commerce  of  California,”  gives  the  entire  shipment  to  China 
for  1885,  as  follows: 

“ How  Distbibuted. 

“ During  the  past  year  the  shipments  of  treasure  by  sea  were 
“ made  to  the  following-named  countries: 


“ To  China — 

“ Silver  bars $2,998,160 

“ Mexican  dollars 9,059,814 

“ Gold  coin 312,738 

“ Gold  dust 40,505 

“ Silver  coin 25,050 


“ Total $12,436,267” 

To  make  it  plainer  that  the  Chinese  do  not  ship  the  above 
amount  of  treasure,  I quote  from  the  Alta  California  the  ship- 
ment by  the  last  steamer,  which  is  a fair  average  by  every 
steamer.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  $175,000  went  to  China: 

“ The  shipments  of  treasure  yesterday,  to  China,  per  steamer 
“ City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  were  as  follows: 

“ Denomination.  Value. 

“ Silver  bullion $230,693  04 

“ Mexican  dollars 203,245  00 

“ Gold  coin 770  00 

“ Gold  dust , 1,110  40 


V Total $435,818  44 

“ The  bank  shipments  were  as  follows:  To  Yokohama,  by 
“ Bank  of  California,  silver  bullion,  $148,343  04.  To  Bombay, 
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“ by  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  silver  bars,  $48,000.  To 
“ Yokohama,  Mexican  dollars,  §43.  To  Bombay,  by  Comptoir 
“ d’Escompte  de  Paris,  silver  bars,  §21,270.  To  Hongkong, 
“ silver  bars,  $18,080;  Mexican  dollars,  $50,000.  To  Hongkong, 
“ by  Anglo-California  Bank,  Mexican  dollars,  $83,000.  By  Chi- 
“ nese,  Mexican  dollars,  $22,245,  and  $1,880  40  in  gold  dust 
“ and  coin.” 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Senator  Morton  refers  to  the  “ ex- 
aggerated statements”  concerning  these  people  when  a Congress^ 
man  says  “ Yes,”  when  asked  if  there  are  200,000  Chinamen  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  ? The  census  of  1880  showed  there  were  then 
in  the  United  States  105,247  Chinese.  There  are  not  now  over 
65,000  in  California.  Washington  Territory  agitators  declared 
there  were  12,000  in  that  Territory  alone.  As  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a certain  population  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  the  officials  ordered  a census  in  1885,  and  the  returns 
show  a resident  population  of  3,030  Chinese.  United  States 
troops  are  to-day  en  route  to  that  territory  to  protect  the  people 
from  that  invasion. 

San  Francisco,  February  9,  1886. 


F.  A.  B. 


